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Introduction 


This random picked up anthology Beyond the Canvas: 
Critical Vision of an Indian Painter is a compilation of 
essays on different forms and facets of Orissan art, delivered 
by Dr. Dinanath Pathy as lectures on different occasions in 
different cultural spheres. The basic idea to bring forth six of 
his lectures in this book is to have a relative-comparative 
access to the conceptual and critical visualisation, ideas and 
interpretations of a painter living and practicing in India, 
about the nature of practice of different art forms from 
traditional to contemporary. These essays are intellectually 
framed, intuitively imagined and rationally balanced. The 
author has put into practice the living traditions of Orissan 
art with a rare aesthetic sensibility. His essays expose him as 
a strategist, not as a mere conversant rather as a painter as 
a visionary, exploring his roots with convictions and fore- 
sight. The essays are critical analyses of an Indian contem- 
porary painter, traditionalist, art historian, educationist, 
visualizer and organiser. His lectures provide an inner vision 
into his multifaceted personality. 


This book is an attempt to unfold the intellectual facet 
of a man, who has done so much for the interpretation of the 
art of India in general and Orissa in particular. It is hoped 
that this book would provoke the reader to understand and 
appreciate Orissan art better. This book is designed to cater 
as a springboard platform for the reader to delve deep into 
the myriad-coloured pool of Dinanath’s corpus of work and 
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vision. This book is flavoured by insightful research, critical 
penetration and justifiable presentation. It is multidisciplinary 
in focus; with art historical, art critical, art ethnological and 
Indological genres. The texts exhibit a serious pursuit of 
scholarship and a greater involvement with issues. 


Dinanath is responsible in a large measure for giving a 
positive scholarly direction to the study of Orissan art. His 
studies on Orissan painting are accomplished sources of 
inspiration. His rich contributions, deep understanding and 
fruitful forays into the field of Orissan painting in large and 
Orissan art in general make him stand equal in rank to other 
thinkers, scholars and researchers who had contributed im- 
mensely through their studies and scholarship to Orissa’s 
cultural assets, artistic resources and heritage. 


His writings or texts exhibit an elegant prose style. He 
goes into the minute details and out of so many details he 
weaves out a rhythmic prose. His use of language is always 
clear and vivid, elaborate and narrative. His language is 
demonstrative and has visual appeal. 


Dinanath has a national concern with intense feeling 
for the uplift of both the art and artists and the crafts and 
craftsmen. He makes a fervent plea for preservation, revival 
and renewal of art practices. He believes in cultural nation- 
alism (not the one practiced by the politicians) and the prac- 
tice within the limits of a pure tradition. But his role as a 
contemporary painter inspires him to go beyond and appro- 
priate tradition and its elements in the contemporary mode. 


The author prefers to call himself a painter by caste. 
This intellectual creative caste is so deep in his nerves that 
his lifestyle and impressions become a distinct phenomenon 
in Orissan art scence. His paintings take up a visual-verbal 
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mode serving as an interpretative medium of Orissan picto- 
rial elements. And this elemental usage caters in building up 
an Orissan pictorial language, and in a larger expanding 
genre, its macro thematic behaviour creates a national lan- 
guage phenomenon or Indian pictorial language. The painter 
establishes his Indianness in a truer sense. 


Dinanath Pathy as a whole: his impulses, instincts, urge 
and attitude certainly do not deserve to cater a hangover for 
the formal prefix of ‘Indian Painter’. His behavioural 
flexibility with a craze to move and eye the world, standing 
on the ground that is his own suits an identity for him—a live 
identity, possessive of present perceptions and future aspira- 
tions. Dinanath may not be a hi-role model as an Indian 
painter but he is cautious not to be lost in the cultural mess 
because the complex of the art world is never genuine but 
wisely framed by the first benchers. Diving into the deep of 
his achievements exposes an individual phenomena—an 
existing artist and a sensitive cultural being. Dinanath is a 
living painter, he performs his livingness vigorously fuelling 
his time and space into force and actions. He is a dreamer in 
a true artistic sense but his dreams don’t lay morbid, rather 
turn into actions, gain mobility, grow and expand into 
visions of multiple reflective attentions. He is sincere and 
attentive to his creative self of diversified dimensions but the 
aesthetic genre and sensibility remains permanent and con- 
stant in all diversions. He maintains a singularity in all 
pluralities. 


The painter has lived two generations: one that of his 
predecessors—he emerged as a painter and another that of 
his contemporaries—establishing a pictorial language of his 
own and creating a visual space of new and different flavours. 
Now he steps into the third generation, a third wave, the 
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explosive and illusive phase of world art that of his succes- 
sors. Sometimes he “feels disgusted towards the chaotic 
habits of art. But he filters up his sentiment to newer creative 
expanse. He makes himself possible to cross all the contra- 
dictions to a static state of perceiving psyche like a whirling 
picce of metal thrown off by an exploding flywheel, out of 
the orbit of the illusionary and bourgeois categories of thought 
altogether. He believes in positivism and aspires to fly over 
the callous cash-nexus-the growth of capitalism. In fact it 
has the opposite effect. It has the effect of making the painter 
increasingly regard himself as an individualist visionary 
realizing only thc instincts strictly surfaced upon the hered- 
ity and living traditions, extremely avoiding the capitalistic 
demands. But commonly his compensatory and dynamic 
nature of connection between tradition and science (the 
contemporary technicalities of art) is greatly overlooked. 
Dinanath is scicntific enough, responsible to his age and its 
movements. 


The ‘Indianness’ of the painter is not mere a geographi- 
cal bondage nor the recognition of being an ‘Indian Painter’ 
is not just the crave for the national identity. The term 
‘Indian’ attached as a prefix to the cultural professionals 
or practitioners cvokes a certain sense of the diplomatic 
growth of sociopolitical statushood of metropolitan culture 
pampered by the media sentiment of inks and flashes. But 
this sort of Indianism gets lost in temporary power cuts and 
these nationals discover themselves in noman’s land being 
out of rool, out of origin. Dinanath’s artistic nationality or 
practicing Indianness is the trace for the origin, enlivening 
the cultures in his creative space. He is conscious of his 
native. His distinct addiction to the native moulds his vision 
and makes him feel the world in a micro-sphere where a 
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piece of land becomes the earth. For him the world becomes 
India and India transforms into Orissa, the native where he 
is born. This ‘becoming’ or ‘transformation’ is the concen- 
trated and liquidated torm of thought process mirrored in the 
critical vision of the painter. 


The befitting faculty of Dinanath’s personality is that 
he streams being in the mainstream. Critically Dinanath may 
be viewed as a traditionalist. But his sense of tradition and 
approach of science gets fused in a rational level screening 
him as a pragmatist and this fusion shapes his vision. 


Dinanath is not just a painter; he is beyond the painting 
he paints. He has accepted painting as the take off ground to 
reach several destinations within his creative and intellectual 
mcans. Through this he has woven a network of relations 
those operate in a domain of artistry with agility and grace. 
He doesn’t prefer to change colours like a politician but 
takes his hues to his other pursuits like a successful creator. 


His canvas expands beyond boundaries, colours change 
their fragrance, shapes roll into forms and the figures get 
transformed into characters and scripts. This pictorial ex- 
pansc creates fresh moods and new waves. His conceptual 
innovations, aesthetic awareness, thematic vehemence and 
attitudes of renewal restore certain hopes, introducing newer 
facets and unknown dimensions of the known culture. 


The title of the book Beyond the Canvas: Critical 
Vision of an Indian Painter is unique and generic, unique for 
its search of a ‘beyond’, beyond the limits of self imposed 
limits and generic because anthologies of creative persons 
have no easy escape from the ‘beyond’ while forming a book 
title. I can cite more than one similar book titles those might 
amuse or even reason out ‘whys’; of painter M.F. Husain’s 
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biography by Ila Pal Beyond the Canvas: An Unfinished 
Portrait (1994); of poet Sitakant Mahapatra’s Beyond the 
Word (1993); of painter and art critic Jaya Appaswamy’s 
Critical Vision (1995); or even Dinanath Pathy’s curated 
show Within and Beyond (1999). To this imposing saga of 
title formations, I quietly gave in. 


His first piece “Canons of Architecture, Sculpture and 
Painting: A new Perspective for Textual Studics in Orissa” 
is based on issues involving textual studies on architecture 
and sculptures, a phenomenon that came up as a research 
mode in the 20th century Orissa. It is a bold utterance and 
comprehensive in its consummation of unbiased understand- 
ing of textual studies and highlighting the contributions of 
Alice Boner, Sadasiva Rath Sarma, Bettina Baumer and 
Rajendra Prasad Das. 


His second article “Making of Odissi” shows his keen 
observation of the dance form and academic relationship 
with Odissi dance gurus from Pankaj Charan Das, Kelucharan 
Mahapatra and Deba Prasad Das to Ramli Ibrahim and 
Gajendra Panda and dancers from Sanjukta Panigrahi and 
Priyambada Mohanty Hejmadi to Aruna Mohanty and Illeana 
Citaristi. It also makes a fervent plea to substantiate the 
dance form with materials from other allied arts and regional 
variations. 

Similarly the third write-up on “Ritual Space and the 
Manifestations of Spirits: Osakothi Paintings and Saura Icons” 
is an art ethnological study in tribal and rural areas. It dis- 
cusses the shamanistic and ritualistic faculties of the art 
forms, the need of perceptual appreciation of the faculties 
and an extensive field research that produces materials those 
support such faculties. The chapter is a reflection of research 
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methodology of his friend, international scholar, Dr. Eberhard 
Fischer. 


His last article “Revival of Art Education: Realities and 
Aspirations” concerns him as an art teacher in Kendriya 
Vidyalaya, Bhubaneswar and in the B. K. College of Art and 
Crafts which he has built on his convictions of teaching 
apparatus. His two other preceding presentations like “Legacy 
and the New Art” and “Art and Change: An Autobiographi- 
cal Comprehension” concern him as an art practitioner and 
portray the historical evolution of modern and postmodern 
art in the 20th century Orissa. These two articles also make 
an evaluation of Orissan contemporary art in the context of 
national and international art scenes. The assessment further 
highlights the position of Oriya artists vis-a-vis their art in 
today’s art world. 


I am thankful to the Alice Boner Institute Varanasi for 
the facilities to edit and prepare the manuscript for publica- 
tion. I also avail the opportunity to thank Sri Manjit Singh 
of Harman Publishing House, New Delhi to take up the 
publication and to the artists and dancers who have lent 
photographs for inclusion in this anthology. 


14 April 2003 Soubhagya Pathy 
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Canons of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting: 


A new Perspective for Textual Studies in Orissa!’ 


The tradition of textual studies related to architecture, 
sculpture and painting is a 20th century phenomenon in 
Orissa that began with Manmohan Ganguly (Orissa and Her 
Remains, 1912)? and Nirmal Kumar Bose (Canons of Orissan 
Architecture, 1932). In the post independence pcriod, Alice 
Boner, the Swiss artist and scholar in collaboration with 
Sadasiva Rath Sarma, Rajendra Prasad Das, and Bettina 
Baumer published three most important studies which had 
far reaching consequences in deepening, intensifying and 
expanding the research on textual studies. These were the 
Silpa Prakafa (Boner, Sarma, 1966),* New Light on the Sun 
Temple of Konarka (Boner, Sarma, Das, 1972),° and 
Vastusutra Upanisad (Boner, Sarma, Baumer, 1982)." To 
this was added another significant publication Silparatnakosa 
(Baumer, Das, 1966).” Three more studies on Saudhikagama, 
Silpasarini and Citrasastra arc to come in future. 


This paper is not meant to reflect on the veracity of 
textual utterances and make a comparison with other relevant 
texts, but to grasp the basic poetic intent of making a text, its 
documentary valuc as knowledge (vidya) and (ransmission 
of technology to a succeeding generation making the (present 
day) art practices valid in a broader frame-work of tradition 
and knowledge. We should like to refer to the community of 
artists, the inheritors as “acknowledged authority” of thc 
transmitted knowledge. We should also like to bring in other 
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cultural categories, such as the ‘insider’ (practicing artist) 
and ‘outsider’ (researching scholar) apriori knowledge (of a 
tradition) and a posteriori knowlcedgc (of the present practice) 
in their specific connotations. 


Thercfore existing and tried out paradigms used to 
assess dynastic historical and narrative archacological 
rescarch will not hold good to understand the core issue and 
appreciate its relevance in a continuing cultural tradition. 
Textual studies anticipate a much broader intercultural 
parameter where several disciplines like philosophy, 
linguistics, religion, art and workshop practice operate 
simultancously. A (published) study could be approached 
Irom (assessor's) any point of view and understanding where 
of course scope for disillusionment would be quite substantial 
resulting in misconceptions. Therefore it would be wise to 
encounter such (treatises in their own (internal) terms of 
reterences. 

With this T do not intend to mean that textual studies 
arc free of errors of judgment, which I would like to call the 
{ullacy of translatability’ of the practice into codified theo- 
retical language. Because each text will induce a reader to 
visualisc the text in the extant cultural remains, monument 
or practice. Such texts anticipate a working parlance in uni- 
son between an artist and the text maker (the poet),® I mean 
between the art practice and the art theory. Therefore it is but 
natural to come across certain words and passages, which 
are ambiguous personalised signs or expressions where this 
{ine balance could not be achieved. Two terms “pista” and 
“khakhara” {rom Bhuvanapradipa® could be cited (Nirmal 
Kumar Bose, 1932). 


A theoretician always attempts to catch the most essen- 
tial of ua living tradition, which would appear to him signili- 
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cant and fleeting and leave the residue that might otherwise 
help for a correct comprehension. Here comes the ability, 
cultural sensitivity and the knowledge of the text maker to 
translate an art practice into a written language. 


Let us take an example of an analogy from Silpa Prakasa 
where the vimana and the $4/4 have been described as the 
bridegroom and the bride (vimana varaSsresthanca kanya ca 
mukhasalika).'” This provides an ample testimony to the 
ability of the text maker, here the Udgata Brahmin 
Ramachandra Kaulacara of a village on the banks of Musanai 
River between Puri and Konarka. Such an analogy has par- 
allels in Balarama Dasa’s poetic creations where the $4al2 
and vimana have been imaged as Laksmi on the lap of 
Narayana. One of the copies of the manuscript on which 
Alice Boner and Sadasiva Rath Sarma worked was copied in 
1793 A.D. (Saka 1715) by Govinda Dasa of Kausika kula 
from Srinivasapuram village near Mafijusa. This only shows 
the extent of the intensity of the workshop practice and the 
present four transcriptions anticipate at least more than one 
earlier copy, unfortunately not available till today. 


Studies relating to Silpa Praka$sa are based on four 
copies of palm leaf manuscripts, two collected from Orissa 
and two other from Andhradesa (Andhra Pradesh). The sig- 
nificant contribution of this text is its emphasis on symbolic 
yantras that have to be placed and consecrated below every 
part of the temple as well as the tantric structural tor every 
sculpture visualized on their dhyanas. 


Further the Silpa Prakasa has the rare merit of provid- 
ing practical instruction into the art of temple building on all 
levels, on the religious and ritualistic, as well as on the 
architectural and technical plane. This gives a fceling, that 
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with an adequate disposition of mind and heart and the 
availability of the trained workers, it would be possible even 
today to build a temple according to its direction.’ 


Silpa Prakasa is a local text contextually relevant to 
the workshop practices in Orissa (Orissa/Andhra) regions 
like Aparajitaprchha meant for application in Gujarat and 
Samardanganasitradhara for Gujarat traditions prevalent in 
central India.’* Lal Mani Dubey in his critical study on 
Apardajitaprchha includes Silpa Prakasa of Ramachandra 
Kaulacara, Silpasarini and Vastusitra Upanisad in the cat- 
egory of north Indian text.’ Dubey also refers to another set 
of texts of southern works. These are Manasara, Mayamatam, 
KaSyapaSilpa, Tantrasamuccaya, Kamikagama, I$anaf$iva- 
gurudeva paddhati and Silparatnam etc. It would be more 
proper to think of four regional systems like the north, south, 
west and the east and texts like the Silpa Prakasa of 
Ramachandra Kaulacara should have independent status 
belonging to the eastern tradition with relevance to Orissa 
region. 

Silpa PrakaSsa’s independent standing compels the re- 
searchers to use its traditional Orissan terminologies (with 
spelling and pronunciation) to understand vastuvidya. In this 
context the researchers may look for strength from 
Pratisthalaksanasamuccaya where kalinga type has been 
mentioned along with nagara, latavarta dravida and gauda 
and or trom the Amrtesvar temple inscription (Amrtesvar 
temple at Holal in the Bellary district of Karnataka) where 
again a fourfold architectural stylistic division—n4agara, 
kalinga, dravida and vesara, has been deciphered. 


Indian scholars working on art traditions have devel- 
oped a tendency to approximate substantial findings and not 
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allowing a separate standing to Orissan belongings. This 
was happening in case of Orissan paintings till Eberhard 
Fischer, Joanna Williams, Jagannath Prasad Das and Dinanath 
Pathy came up with valid materials to proclaim and establish 
a distinctive Orissan school. We have observed that around 
13th, 14th centuries and later pronounced regional traditions 
what they call apabhramSa traditions of the classical have 
emerged with regional languages making the assertions more 
valid. In the context of linearity concerning the mediaeval 
regional feature in a painting, we respect the first portion of 
the view of Motichandra that it emerged in the Kailasanath 
temple, matured in the western Indian painting (and not) 
before it travelled to Orissa. We also admire the views of 
D.P. Ghosh!“ who said the linearity had its source in the 
Sunderban copper plate inscription. But we would like to put 
forth our own view, which has its beginning in the mannerist 
handling of chisel and the initial drafting of the sculpture and 
decorative motifs on stone. Surprisingly in Orissa the stone 
and the palm leaf are dealt with iron implements, the chisel 
and the stylus. Therefore the linearity of the painting tradi- 
tion has a context in the Si/paSastra traditions, morc explic- 
itly in the Vastusitra Upanisad. 


Differing from pan-Indian tradition, in the mediaeval 
period, each region developed its own terminology and build- 
ing technology for architecture, sculpture and painting. The 
word saudha which occurs in Saudhikagama in the sense of 
a temple or shrine seems to correspond to the title of salata 
in Saurastra'® While other Silpasastras like Thakkura Pheru’s 
VastuSsSdastra mentions about Sesanagacakra, the Silpa 
Prakasa rightly transforms this into nagabandha more ap- 
propriate of an Oriya terminology. The vertical sections in 
Sanskrit called visrantisthala or salilantara in Rajasthani 
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architectural term are aptly named as pagas or rathas in 
Orissa. These are again separated from one another by deep 
chases called khandis. The doorframes of temples have since 
Gupta and post-Gupta times been carved with various bands 
of decorative friezes. Varaha Mihira in his Brhat-Samhita'® 
goes into the details of those decorations, such as friezes 
with auspicious birds and hamsas (mangalya vihagas) aus- 
picious tree ($rivrksa), of full vessels (piurnaghata), of floral 
scrollwork (patravali), and of love scenes (mithunas). He 
also mentions the figures of pratihara (door guardians) in 
the lower quarter of the doorjambs. The Silpa Prakasa call 
them bhairavas supposed to ward off and to frighten away 
all evil influences from the temple. The terms Gajalaksmi 
(cloud-elephants above her head) and Subhalaksmi (elephant 
as pedestal figurers) as distinctive signs of a Visnu temple 
replacing lalatabimba of Rajasthani temple are interesting 
innovation. Silpa PrakaSa's vajramastaka is architecturally 
an appropriate terminology. It signifies the prevalence of 
vajra-doctrine in the tantric school. Vajra denotes diamond 
like solidarity, which could not be fractured even by lighten- 
ing. This motif was placed on the front of the Sikhara in 
conspicuous dimensions, but also on the base of temple and 
doorjambs in smaller size. This motif variously called 
vdjranga or vajramastaka could also be placed on the base 
or top of pillars. 


Kamakalayantra as mentioned in Silpa PrakaSa is yet 
another meaningful and significant motif. Kamakalabandha 
is highly philosophical and is derived from kaulacara rites, 
which are based on kamakalayantra. This is a mysterious 
trantric practice and is represented as a Siva-lingam, 
surrounded by 16 yonis with the name of 16 Saktis, and 
surrounded by a ring of 8 yoginis."” This is the most impor- 
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tant and most sacred decoration of the vimana’s outer parts. 
The author also makcs an intcresting distinction between the 
kelibandha and the mithunabandha, the former ones denot- 
ing mere love play while the later may depict viracara rites 
or sexual union.“ One would marvel at the insightful de- 
scription of terminologies with typical regional flavour when 
he mentions about alas4a, darpanda, matrmirti and gunthand. 


Four types of lions with specific terminologies have 
been mentioned in Silpa Prakasa. There are viradja lion, 
standing on his hind-legs and turning back wards, the jagrata, 
seated lion with a raised paw, the udyata or jumping lion and 
the gajakranta, overpowcring an elephant. 


The author of Silpa PrakaSa, it scems, has taken a 
bird’s eye view of the art practices of various workshops and 
times but strictly limits himself to his time and place. 


The four palm leaf manuscripts such as Baya Cakada 
(the Book of Accounts), Architecture of the Padmakesara 
temple, Trikala Mahamaya Arcana Vidhi and PadmakeSs dara 
Deula Karmangi (manual of ritual) constitute the study ot 
the temple of Konarka. The study not only focuses on the 
architectural features of the templc but brings to lifc the 
whole past persisting as collective memory of the people. 
The past is an eternally living present given to us through a 
continuing tradition. It is not just a detached objective 
knowledge identifiable in the monument but a subjective 
interpretation of interconnectedness between the past and 
the present. 


This textual study gives us more than the architecture, 
the conceptual-visual framework of the actual temple 
building, possible expenses involved and most importantly, 
the re-enactment of rituals. We have not yet realised that the 
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loss of rituals brings about the decay of the matcrial- 
monument and the cultural recreation or architectural 
restoration is meaningful only when thc tradition in totality 
is regained along with the physical ruins. 


For the first time we almost see, “the smaller bronze 
imagc of the Sun god placed in the centre of the natamandira, 
and as soon as the first rays of the sun fell on it, it was 
worshipped with the five food offerings (paficopacara) and 
with lights (2rati). Then it was taken in a procession down 
the stairs of the natamandira and up the stair - way of the big 
templc, and placed on the lion throne (simhasana) in the 
sanclum. The image was ceremoniously bathed with curd, 
scented oil and water and rubbed with sandal paste. Then it 
was draped in silk of orange colour, garlanded with flower 
and crowned with a head-dress of flowers.” " Such moving 
accounts are only possible when one sees, expericnces and 
records. This also could be argued for a reconstruction from 
a similar experience may not be of the Konarka temple. For 
a lay reader and scientific research, what is important is the 
purport, not the pretension, the truth of the performance and 
the strength of a living tradition. From this study we come 
across the three most important historical personalities likc 
the chief patron king Narasimhadeva, the Ist, the inspirer 
behind the monument, Patamahadevi Kasturikamodini, the 
great grand mother of the king, and the chief architect, 
Sitradhara Sadasiva Samantaraya Mahapatra, as well as a 
number of artists and architects who have been named for 
the first time. The accounts of the temple construction are 
full of lively interactions, interesting anecdotes and truthful 
statements of unpretentious facts quite likely in those clusters 
of great workshops responsible in building such an unparallel 
huge monument in history. For the first time a great 
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misconception about the infidelity of the (Oriya) artists as a 
community is removed when Sadafiva’s worthy son Dharma 
Samantaraya Mahapatra proved an architectural innovation 
for correctly placing the enormous kalasa on the vimana 
with the help of egarupatika and humbly withdrawing from 
the scene after accomplishing the task. Why should not a 
national error centring the deliberate murder of a young 
promising artist be rectified depending on this research and 
the heroic deed of Dharma be honoured and made immortal 
not immoral? 


The study on the Sun temple of Konarka brings out a 
number of emotional, historical, architectural and cultural 
issues concerning a nation and its heritage. Konarka is an 
identity in time, a testimony to the “methoding of madness” 
and therefore any unconventional research like the one 
undertaken by Alice Boner in collaboration with Sadasiva 
Rath Sarma and Rajendra Prasad Das aimed to grasp the 
fleeting intricacies involved in such an unprecedented 
achievement, the mindset of the artist as a creative 
individual and the collective workshop psyche, the undaunted 
heroic commitment of the patron to the cause of art and 
religion is to be read and appreciated as a meditative expe- 
rience. 


Alice Boner’s Vastusitra Upanisad involving Bettina 
Baimer’s collaboration in addition to Sadasiva Rath Sarma 
deals with five-palm leaf manuscripts procured from Banki, 
Khandapara, Puri and Nirakarpur. The uniqueness of the text 
lies in its concern with pure form (riipa) as it manifests in 
citra creating a fundamental concept to understand literature, 
dance and their aesthetics. Here riipa manifests as the prime 
principle of an integrated vision of ripavidya, cosmic and 
cosmological. The integrated vision could be (khila) panjara 
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meaning the substantial structure of the body and the world 
making the term bound and unbound (boundless). Pafijara®® 
is a metaphorical terminology meaning a window, an opening 
and a cage, a closing. Parijara is a space, which encascs the 
heart and the conceptual soul. Panijara is like a circle, which 
is bound by a circumference and also open and limitless. 
This would be clear from the philosophy of observation of 
Alice Boner: “The circle is always the fundamental 
determining factor. Between the centre and the circumference 
of the circle there is the dissolvable connection of polarity, 
from which nothing can escape. The movement thrown out 
by the centre are collected by the circumference and reversed 
towards the centre, or an unending movement may arise 
and flow round the circumference, held together by the 
centre. ”?! 


The tension that is created within the space of the 
pafijara is the life force, which holds the manifestation. The 
text provides a sastric support to the insightful performance 
of the artist. One would simply marvel at the conclusive 
finding of Alicc Boner with regard to the Principles of 
Composition in Hindu Sculpture, particularly in the caves of 
Ellora attained through deep contemplation, insightful 
analysis and meditative experiences. This could not have 
been possible if she would not have understood and 
experienced the movements of dance herself and read the 
sculptures as if it were a text with a refined sensibility. 
Kapila Vastyayan in her “Foreword” to the first Indian edition 
of Alice Boner’s book Principles of Composition in Hindu 
Sculpture (1990) brings out Alice's visionary accuracy: “The 
visual evidencc of the geometrical diagrams that had resulted 
from the analysis of sculptures was at the beginning not 
backed by any acknowledged authority. This new 
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interpretative approach consisted in discovering the basic 
geometrical patterns governing these sculptures. Alice Boner 
laid the foundation of identifying two basic structures, one 
of a space dimension, which provided a static aspect of the 
image and a time sequence, which revealed the dynamic 
aspects. Her eye was flawless, her argument born out of the 
actual experience has been confined during these decades by 
a corpus of textual material.” ”? 


A comparative reading of her books, Principles of 
Composition in Hindu Sculpture and Vastusiitra Upanisad, 
makes one understand Alice Boner’s “unusually penetrating 
perception” as well as her unwavering faith in the existence 
of textual support. Her empirical approach common of a 
sculptor later finds authoritative acknowledgement. To get 
the finer side of Alice Boncer’s observation I am quoting 
below from Paul Mus’s “Preface” to the Indian edition of 
Principles of Composition in Hindu Sculpture: “Miss Boner’s 
more elaborate analysis introduces such precisions as 
“repetition” versus “projection in space”, or “prolongation” 
versus “echo”. Yet the whole passage is clearly an anticipation 
of her statement that ““ a movement hardly ever stands alone 
... NOr is ... confined... to its own limited extension. ™” We 
would like to add that a creative journey (in the life of Alice 
Boner) finds fulfilment in textual studies (realization), her 
research was her life’s movement that did not stand 
alone. 


The Vastusitra Upanisad gives us the authenticity of 
the form language, riipabhas4 or citrabhasa, which loses its 
nuances in the literary language. People have almost forgotten 
“the figurative form language of ancient art, the syntax of 
pictorial proposition and the faculty of figure reading. 
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There is an underlying thread of connectedness in all 
these studies from Principles of Composition in Hindu 
Sculpture to Silpa Prakasa, New Light on the Sun Temple of 
Konarka and Vastusitra Upanisad. These studies aim at 
understanding and experiencing the art, its basic 
(fundamental) governing principles, its various objective 
manifestations in architecture, and sculpture (including 
painting) and its cosmic order. 


Making of a Silpapothi depends on three fundamental 
requisites—tirst, the strength of the prevailing art practice, 
its age old tradition and sustainability with anubhava, abhyasa 
and prayoga, second the right intention for codification, the 
language to bestow literary expression to art practices and 
the third the dissemination of kulavidya or kaulacara and 
making it (the art practice) valid in time. 


Composed on palm leaf in a particular time frame, it is 
made into several copies later. As per Orissan tradition, palm 
leaf manuscripts are recopied and retranscribed to save them 
from decay. This act of renewal is not only routine work but 
assumes the proportion of a new art work with lots of 
interpolations, additions, omissions and alterations. When 
an illustrated text is recopied it no more belongs to the 
lekhanakara of the original or earlier manuscript even though 
the text could still belong to the earlier one. The later 
manuscript becomes an act of complete appropriation with 
credit to the present arlist-scribe. Here the individual style of 
rendering the visuals decides the authorship or belonging. In 
the process of retranscription, the colophon, which has a 
time significance related to the original text, is also copied, 
thus creating a base for confusion. In certain cases, the 
colophon is changed in the recopied manuscript making it 
still vague. 
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The use of archaic Oriya language and writing in a 
pretence of Sanskrit in extremely rude verses stand in the 
way of fixing a time to a palm leaf manuscript as also the 
gcomctrical drawings and sketchy type of illustrations breath 
very little cluc for stylistic analysis. 


A tendency to bestow divine origin to Silpavidyd is 
noticeable in several treatises and canons. This is normally 
donc with an intent of dedicating a verse or attributing 
individual creations to legendary and mythological sages or 
gods. This tendency, which has come all the way along with 
the text, trics to make contemporary compositions ancient. 


Wc arc aware of the misgivings prevalent in the area of 
textual studies related to art and architecture in Orissa. The 
misgiving is regarding the dependence on fake palm leaf 
manuscript® for research. 


Faking is one of the major concerns of the creative arts 
and some times the art of faking (cloning in genetic 
enginccring), which is also done with the help of high artistic 
sensibility and expertise claims the faked object as original. 
Art rejected the notion of a copy as unethical. It was believed 
that the “aura” significant of original was missing in the 
copies till the invention of photography, graphic prints and 
modern printing technology, which made the faith alterable. 
The problem is not as simple as we consider but riddled with 
several complications and now is an international issue. 
Finally it has become a major concern of museum directors 
and auction houses where money in astronomical figures roll 
down. The world market at the same time is replete with 
fakes of all kinds of art and artefacts like African masks, 
Asian textiles, Indian miniature paintings and even modern 
paintings of contemporary masters as also Kond bronzes, 
ivory carving and metal castings belonging to Orissa. 
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For Orissa the faking parameter is between the second 
half of 17th century and second half of 20th century. Moreover 
faking or fabrication is not the central issue of textual studies. 
It could be a part of any kind of study from literature to 
history, from counting currency notes to faked food in a 
restaurant. Therefore a shift is desirable from the concentric 
approach to decentred methodology unmasking the 
problematic nature of all centres. The centre of truth could 
move from concepts to facts, from fixed ideals to empirical 
movables. We do not wish to read “face-ist” as “Fascists. > 


History revealcd faked art-pieces assuming importance 
and valued as originals in absencc of the original pieces from 
which these had been copied. The Roman copies of Greek 
sculptures were the best examples. The researchers most of 
the time have no scope to compare a faked copy with the 
genuinely original art piece or manuscript. It is a 
methodological convention to procure more than one copy 
of a text for editing and research to find out the genuineness 
and differences. In case one is fortunate getting a single text 
and the text inspires the researcher, the only course of action 
left is to proceed. In Orissan context, palm leaf manuscripts 
with vague colophons or colophons with inadequate and 
spurious information, or texts with no colophons or even 
contemporary manuscripts aspiring to be later than its 
deciphered time using old palm leaves for present writing 
may not be kept aside as fakes since these may not be the 
cases of appropriations. 


We do not find anything objectionable if at certain 
point of time a chronicle to safeguard the rights of Khurda 
kings was written. This is how a history is written.“ We 
thercfore rightly agree with Eschmann’s view that “the PAnji 
consequently became one of the main sources of the 
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legitimating of the Khurda dynasty.’ We also fully endorse 
the view of K.C. Panigrahi, “It thus becomes clear that if 
there was any original work (please mark the words ‘if’ and 
‘original’) known as the Madalapanji, it has-been subjected 
to a continuous process of changes, modifications, 
interpolations and additions. With the contents of the different 
manuscripts remaining widely variable, it becomes difficult 
to determine as to which of them are genuine and which of 
them are later creations.™ In the act of copying and recopying 
such acts of interpolation are normal and the researchers 
ought to know the process of weeding out or filtering away 
the essentials than simply reject a pothi or a study based on 
a text as fabricated and fake. We would also like to honour 
the earlier views of K.S. Behera, which says, “that at least 
two of these manuscripts, in the form available to us, are 
either modern compositions or copies with various distortions 
and confusions.” This he comments on the New Light on 
the Sun Temple of Konarka. It leaves scope for the other two 
manuscripts to be earlier compositions without distortions 
and therefore genuine. It could also be argued that even these 
two distortions are interpolated or distorted copies of ‘some’ 
old undistorted ones. Such views and arguments of eminent 
scholars on Sil/pa texts should form part of textual research 
so that later researchers could draw the context. 


The gap between the work of an author who initially 
created the text, codified the practices and made it his 
composition and the subsequent copyists or the recorder of 
traditions is at time misleading for a linear context. But 
nevertheless each text written in a particular time frame 
offers us a corpus of terminologies, imageries, and 
descriptions as expressions of a continuing tradition. 
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For example, while a huge text Saudhikagama running 
into more than 4500 $slokas collected from Dharakote region 
of Ganjam district deals with temples, towns, forts, houses, 
gateways and wells, the Citra$sastra a tiny text of 19 folios 
collected from the Puri town, on which I am presently working 
enumerates standard motifs, iconography and terminologies. 
I consider the Citrasastra manuscript an inadequate 
documentation on Orissan painting traditions lacking definite 
focus, but it raises several issues related to the documentation 
of pata painting vis-a-vis citrakara family traditions and the 
role of a palm leaf scribe to weave the workshop inheritance 
into a codified text. I feel this manuscript should be studied 
along with several citrakara tippanas (sketchbooks), literary 
evidences as contained in mediaeval Oriya texts like 
Gopibhasa as well as the Vasantarasa and Saratarasa of 
Pindika Sricandana and other Oriya dhyanamantra texts. A 
couple of terminologies, which attracted immediate attention, 
are chamumuha for frontal face, pakhamuha for profile, 
ghanabharana for dense breasts and n4arikelabharana for 
conical shapes. These expressions are quite imaginative and 
have literary and art-historical value. Finally this manuscript 
may function as the opening remark of a long speech, viz. 
the documentation of workshop terminologies related to pata 
painting. 


While working on the regional traditions of Dharakote 
Jagannatha temple I could gather a few very interesting Silpa 
terminologies like jis$a for miniature angaSikharikas, 
majhibakhara for jagamohana and muktisala, garudabakhara 
for the natamandira, kuliadeula for gateway temples on 
compound walls. There is also a cahanimandapa (function 
connected with a specific ritual). Other terminologies are 
tinigodiasimha, dopichasimha-amlasri, ghanta, jhalamcéala 
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bhadrabakhara (porch, structure with a pidha roof), kanti 
vijebakharda (sanctum), pidhamundi, Sikharamundi, muhdanti, 
kandi’ etc. The terminologies are mostly taken from Mathura 
and Barapalli workshops. This is a 19th century temple and 
the wall paintings belong to the 20th century. But the 
terminologies are loaded with cultural contexts, purely 
regional and should be read with Citra$sastra. 


Here I would like to acquaint you with the practical 
side of making a treatise on Prahalladanataka. The play is 
about a hundred years old composition of Ramakrishna 
Chhotaray of Jalantara’' in Andhra Pradesh and performed 
rigorously in Ganjam district and adjoining Andhra area. 
Because of the high make-up and heavy male costumes like 
in Kathakali, a few categorise it as a structured classical play 
while a few other because of its impromptu spontaneous 
actions call it folk. I have been associated with this 
performance since fifties as the make-up boy. I have been 
observing its rapid deterioration due to filmic mannerist 
invasions. Such unwanted innovation is eating into the vitals 
of the performance. I, therefore inspired my artist friend 
Biswa Behari Khadanga who is an expert Prahalladanataka 
performer, director and researcher of 30 years standing to 
write a treatise on Prahalladanataka codifying the songs, 
denoting their ragas, talas, prescribing alternative acting 
zones, signifying the use of mancd (stepped altar) and 
Nrsimha mantranyasa with focus on the pillar as the 
miladhdara (of the theatrical prop). Biswa Behari is also well 
versed in Sanskrit coming from a $afana Brahmin family 
preferred to scribe on a palm leaf in Sanskrit with acting 
instructions in Oriya. When I enquired from him about the 
status of the colophon, he readily said that there would be a 
colophon but the sentence, “written in the reign of the present 
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Chief Minister” wouldn’t be there for fear of losing its 
classical significance. He neither wants to bring in Khurda 
royal family, as this performance has nothing to do with 
them. I could anticipate the colophon to be a kind of idealistic 
high-sounding expression normal of such texts. 


We perhaps cannot completely do away with such 
psychological ramifications of the authors of the texts who 
intend to codify a living tradition. Biswa Behari is a known 
example but who knows that his act has no resonance in a 
past tradition? Biswa Behari certainly is not making a 
fabricated and fake pothi but making a valid statement in the 
field of dramaturgy (natyaSsAastra). 


A poet or an artist has a tendency to defy and deny time 
and go beyond the present. The sociologists and critics of 
history always wanted to place the creative personalities of 
their time in the context of lived time. A making of a pothi 
is an act of poetic and artistic creation with commitment to 
family traditions and kaulacara. The issues of ancestral 
heredity, legacy, and cultural heritage are also involved in 
making a porthi. Therefore it is not only important to read the 
pothi but read the mindset of the creator also in between the 
lines. In such a research, the present reads like the past and 
the past the present (textual transferability in time). Therefore 
wc would prefer to read the present (present day art practice) 
in the past tense (of a tradition). 


Then it would be a wise step to take recourse to modern 
technology, to feed the two dimensional drawing of the 
ground plan of the Rajarani temple along with the drawing 
of a sriyantra into a computer and transform them into a 
three dimensional temple facade to see where the real and 
the concept match and where they may differ. The findings 
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of the editors of SilparanakoSsa are highly evocative and 
should be accepted as creative methodology. It is definitely 
a bold statement to say that the temple of Rajarani was a 
RajarajeSsvari temple but more importantly is how they 
arrived at such a conclusion.” 


Study of Silpa$sastra or the textual studies based on 
architecture, sculpture and painting is not end in itself. It is 
the chiselled expression of a larger and more complex 
background of an Indian worldview and its distinctive 
speculative thought. This demands an exploration of the 
conceptual ideational framework of Indian culture in general 
and the laws of expanse (vistara) and movement (vivartana) 
in particular and makes factual data as ephemeral and 
mundane. The textual studies have to be placed in the broader 
philosophical and psychical context leading to an order or 
discipline—vidya4. It is a study to seek an identity in space 
and time, without the help of rigid models drawn either from 
western traditions or from the tacit acceptance of the findings 
of Indian traditional critical thought. This study has multiple 
layers and varied dimensions. Here we are looking the art 
tradition as an organic whole where all dimensions of life are 
considered together in their essential relationship of inner 
connectedness and interdependence and over layering. 


Art or for that matter art traditions and practices should 
not be treated as exclusive categories. Purely historical, 
archaeological, anthropological or sociological and 
philosophical studies are not the answer for reconstructing 
the worldview of the Orissan poets, sthapatis, sitradhdaras, 
vindhanis and citrakaras harboured in their concept and 
realisation. 


Silpa$astra studies or any creative activity or traditional 
artistic pursuance should not be confined to dynastic rulers 
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(Prof. B.N. Goswamy has changed the concept of dynastic 
schooling in Pahari Paintings giving emphasis on family 
tradition)” or mystical other-worldly concerns or rigid math- 
ematical formulae transmitted from one generation to another 
by sheer weight of dead habit. The coexistence of all these 
factors in research makes the textual studies more relevant. 
In an open horizon of human understanding the important 
endeavour is sharing of knowledge than denying it. 
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Architectural elevation of Inner Gate of the Sirya deula at 
Kondarka (Photo courtesy: Victoria & Albert Museum, London). 
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Architectural elevation of Jagannatha temple, Puri (Photo 
courtesy: Victoria & Albert Museum, London). 
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Alasa Kanyas: Sukasarika, Padmagandha and Darpana 
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2 
Making of Odissi! 


] am thankful to the Sanjukta Panigrahi Memorial Trust 
especially to Pandit Raghunath Panigrahi to have given me 
an opportunity to re-read Sanjukta and her art. 


Sanjukta Panigrahi is the prim Dona of Odissi dance in 
the 20th century Orissa, unrivalled and unbeatable. She was 
the supreme personification of a dance form and in her the 
dance attained utmost pertection as a creative art evolving 
and growing. Like a modern dancer, she upholds the value 
of art above everything. A life completely dedicated to Odissi, 
she proverbially ate, drank and breathed Odissi and when 
breathed her last, it was the essence of Odissi saturated with 
her prana. Her art was never properly judged from the point 
of dance aesthetics when she was alive and when she is no 
more to defend her, her legacy is threatened. I have the 
strong conviction that her art needs to be fully documented, 
and studied from the perspective of academics, dance history, 
artistic innovations and attainments. This will strengthen the 
dancc form, bring out her dance personality and help posterity 
to understand and appreciate her legacy better. I am not 
much concerned about the agency that could sponsor such a 
project, I am only concerned who might be able to undertake 
this enormous responsibility to build up an archive and work 
on it. I understand, artists are a different kind of persons and 
it is sad enough that dance historians as a breed have not yet 
flourished in Orissa with exception to late Jeevan Pani, 
Dhircndra Nath Patnaik, Illeana Citaristi and Priyambada 
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Mohanty Hejmadi. Time has come to assess the works of 
great masters like Kelucharan Mahapatra, Pankaj Charan 
Das, Deba Prasad Das, Mayadhar Rout, Harekrishna Behera, 
Raghunath Dutta, Surendra Nath Jena, Ramani Ranjan Jena, 
Gangadhar Pradhan and others. A few documentations have 
been done on Kelucharan but an in-depth-integrated approach 
to his art and life is still awaited. 


It is tempting and also feasible to understand dance 
through sculpture and painting. In fact the dance is the 
kinetic compositional frames of paintings and sculptures. A 
dancer with her body movements, sketches, sculpts and paints 
the visual space on the stage. Through her sweeps she creates 
enormous contours of visual projections in a series of 
evolutionary expressiveness of her body language. Besides 
other factors like his training, experience and ability, 
Kelucharan’s success as a dancer to a great extent depends 
on his instinctive understanding of the visual language as a 
painter. Perhaps the basic interconnectedness between the 
visual and performing arts has not been properly understood 
and the aesthetic sensibility required of dancers and gurus is 
missing. We often refer to Orissan temple sculptures to build 
up visual evidences in support of Odissi dance. The temple 
of Konarka is the most befitting tribute to the dance tradition 
of this region as well as to the fulfilment of kalinga art and 
architecture. The Orissan temples, their architecture, 
sculptures and murals are not only the revelation of historical 
evidence but are concretisation of dance forms. 


All these years we have looked to the sculptures of 
Orissan temples as historical evidence to support the antiquity 
and classical character of dance. This kind of reliance on the 
pictorial forms is amusing, as we only tend to see the ancient 
and mediaeval temples and not the later temples where there 
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are ample depiction of dance poses. In fact, these late 
sculptures would reveal more of our concerns with regard to 
dance, costumes and make-up. 


I would like to draw the attention of dancers and dance 
historians to the rich regional cultural continuance in the 
Dharakote/Buguda region of south Orissa. What a wealth of 
materials the temples possess! 


The long dancing panels in the Dharakote Jagannatha 
temple with cauka and abhinaya postures as well as rasa 
dances are more relevant to the present day Odissi.* The 
pictorial materials of the palm leaf manuscripts make an 
important contribution to formulate Odissi as a separate and 
distinct style of dance form. “From all this body of evidence, 
it is also clear that, over 400 years, Odissi was making an 
attempt to evolve a distinct style where the torso was being 
treated very differently from any other dance style” .3 A close 
look into the paintings and sculptures on dance or sculptures 
with postural movements would reveal that tribhanga and 
the cauka are two central concerns. Besides the manner of 
the sitting postures, treatment of lower limbs particularly on 
the palm leaf drawings remind of Odissi pose and stance. I 
remember basing on the wisdom of the Visnudharmottara 
Purdana* that says to understand painting one has to start with 
dance, I had given a proposal to the Government of Orissa 
as the Principal of the B.K. College of Art and Crafts to 
appoint a dance teacher in the college to make the art students 
aware of space, time (tala), proportions of human body 
(mana), and emotions (bhava) in visual art. The rhythm, 
balance and grace are common and essential components of 
both visual and performing arts. Yasodhara’s’ enumeration 
of sadanga: ripabheda, pramana, bhava, lavanyayojana, 
sadrsya and varnikabhanga is aptly relevant to dance 
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practices. It is sad that the dance, music and art colleges of 
Orissa do not follow an integrated approach in learning of 
traditional arts and therefore fail to uphold the essence of 
arts together. 


Revival of regional dance forms in India began soon 
after the British left. In the spirit of the freedom movement 
that yielded results, the search was now for our own cultural 
roots. Fifties was thc period of great revivals. Any revival is 
a political manoeuvring and therefore has to be judged from 
an impersonal angle and with evidences to understand its 
authenticity. One has also to remember that there could be 
several phases in a revival and no phase however standardized 
would be a {inal landing. In a dance revival the scholar, and 
the performer weave thc system in conformity with the 
existing dancc texts, prevalent practices with innovative 
structure and content required to cement the gap. It is like 
conducting a scientific experiment in a laboratory and then 
testing the results in a sensitive auditorium. Odissi has made 
the experiments successful and passed the tests. “Therefore 
the development of Odissi as a classical dance is as fascinating 
as il is puzzling. While on one hand, evidence textual and 
epigraphical, can be traced back to the pre-Christian era, on 
the other its present format and repertoire is young and 
eclectic.” 


Odissi (Orissi), the terminology the way it is spelt and 
written is thoughtless in a classical context, stark modern, is 
derived from English word Orissa.’ Should it be a derivation 
from ‘Odisa’ the extra ‘s’ is a falsified pretension. Though 
popular as ‘Odissi’, Fabri (1961) initially used terms like 
Orissi, Oriya and Bharata Natyasastra mentioned 
odramdagadhi and Abhinaya Candrika refers to as odranrtya. 
The ancient and mediaeval architectural style of Orissa is a 
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sub-style of nagara specifically known as kalinga. TI fail to 
understand the wisdom of the revivalist to call it Odissi with 
double ‘s’. But perhaps the main point of reference is to the 
geographical and cultural region now known as Orissa where 
the predominant language is Oriya. The earlier arguments by 
the exponents of this dance form to establish it as a classical 
dance are now redundant. During these long fifty years we 
have gained a voice authentic and loud enough to proclaim 
this as classical. After having done with the initial problem 
of building up or reviving a lost tradition, we should now 
develop a thorough understanding of Orissa’s cultural 
dimensions and needs. When we consider Odissi as 
representative dance of Orissa we should not ignore a potential 
cultural segment that is tribal and rural. We should think of 
integrating a few of their best elements compatible to our 
scheme of dance. Our approach should be interconnected 
and holistic. 


In Orissa this sociopolitical imbalance has created uproar 
and thercforc this dichotomy of classical, non-classical should 
no morc be an issue in our future programme for cultural 
revival. Similarly the north south or east west divide within 
the dance form should not bother us. The polycentric attempt 
to find roots of all cultural components in Jagannatha is 
equally harmful. The old idea of the centre and the periphery 
does not hold good. We have several important deities, several 
religious systems, and even within the Hindu fold we have 
a number of flourishing ritualistic practices, which we could 
explore. We could think of evening arati as a dance number. 
While mahari is dead in Puri, kalisi, ghantapatud, and 
mangala are alive* elsewhere. Further it seems unimaginative 
on our part not to reintroduce dancing rituals in the Puri 
Jagannatha temple and at other places where Jagannatha 
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temples are built. In a spirit of revival, the temple 
administration could even think of introducing male dancers 
in important Siva temples of Orissa beginning with 
Bhubaneswar. Urbanization and Sanskritisation are realities 
in the sociocultural evolution and the best examples are the 
goddesses, devis who have virtually moved from rural tree- 
shrines into closed structured temples and assumed the 
classical form of Durga and are often cast in metal images 
with classical iconography. The process of assimilation is a 
natural sociocultural phenomenon. This would need a 
direction in our favour when we talk of tribal and folk 
synthesis. 


The present Odissi is a classical continuation or the 
evolutionary phase of the ancient dance form prevalent in 
Orissa. The revivalist phase is over and therefore time has 
come to build Odissi on a more solid foundation. We, during 
these trying years have realized our fallacies, shortcomings, 
weak and strong points. The leap in the beginning of the 21st 
century should be more thoughtful, more encompassing and 
more enriching. Therefore we have to think afresh in a 
national and intcrnational context. Our present approach to 
take the dance out of a poor standardization should be more 
pervasive, interconnected and academic. I do not envisage 
that an audience now would ask a dancer whether he or she 
performed classical. Rather the discerning audience would 
expect of her quality as a dancer, the artistic work and 
refined presentation. 


We have a tendency to move from the present to the 
remote past searching for our roots. For historical evidence 
we often refer to Ranigumpha dance panels in Udayagiri 
caves dating to the Ist century. We often feel happy that our 
Odissi dance is more than two thousand years old. But do we 
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really know what kind of dance was that? Do we know who 
was the dancer? Was she dancing Bhdaratandatyam or 
Kucipudi? Snigdha Tipathy’s recent reading of Hathigumpha 
inscription reveals many interesting findings. One such 
revelation, which inspired me, was the name of the engraver 
Cullakam who belonged to Guntupalli of west Godavari 
district. He introduced himself as lekhaka, writer. Let us not 
be carried away by ‘present days’ nationalistic spirits. If 
some other dance historian would remark that the Kalingan 
dancc tradition had moved with Kalingadhipati emperor 
Kharavela from the south to the north and its pictorial 
evidences are now found in the Ranigumpha caves present 
in Orissa, you will have no historical evidence to counter but 
to accept that the dance panel refers to a court dance and 
most probably to Kalingan style. I would therefore like to 
say that Kali Charan Patnaik’s* contention that Odissi has 
nothing with the south is a hastily drawn conclusion. The 
linkages of the Ganga kings with the present south vis-a-vis 
the Jagannatha temple rituals—mAaharis and gunimela 
(prostitute) dance has to be studied in depth. 


Odissi dance has more to do with Oriya or the ‘Oriya 
ness’ on one hand as its essential manifestations and on the 
other its adaptability to a pan-Indian structure with pure 
abstract art, which could be claimed textual. The mediaeval 
poets and writers who departed from Sanskrit and helped 
Oriya language grow, thought of the language as the 
distinctive structural mode for cultural rejuvenation. Therefore 
the music-dance texts by Oriya authors with specific 
references to Odissi like the Abhinaya Candrika of 
Maheshwar Mahapatra, Natya Manorama of Raghunath Rath, 
Sangita Narayana of Gajapati Narayana Deva, and most 
importantly Abhinaya Darpana PrakaSa of Jadunath Singh 
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should be studied for new materials and fresh interpretations. 
A re-reading of the above texts would help dispelling some 
of the doubts regarding the importance of southern recension 
of the Odissi, our few scholars unfortunately still possess. 
Kali Charan Patnaik has collected a few Oriya sayings!® 
concerning Odissi dance, which are quite relevant to build 
up a pure regional textual reference. 


“Hata jouthi, akhi seithi 

Cauka cira, lakshi baithi 

Caurasa kari, bhangiva kathi 

Tala kala mani mara goithi”. 

In the above mentioned Oriya couplets, the contents 
those refer to (a) eye movement (b) aim (c) limbs (d) poses 
(e) fingers and palm movements (f) smile (g) joyous mood 


and (h) concentrations are in fact the eight valid points 
required for dance with sastric intonations. 


Further, another saying collected by Kali Charan Patnaik 
is also quite meaningful. 

“Utha baitha, thia cali 

Buda vasa, vaunri pdali 

Odissi natara, atha boli” 

Each of these elements could be elaborated. For ex- 


ample for thia and cali one can think of baghandata and 
chaundta. 


These Oriya terms have been derived from Sanskrit 
terminologies available to several classical dance forms. 
These are utplavana (ukuta or vani/bol), unnta karana, 
sthanak (samapadabhangi), calan (mayurigatibhangi) 
apavidha suci abhinaya with sannatgiri and nikuttapada, 
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bhasda, is bhasa, bhramarabhangi or utplut and 
cakrabhramarikriya and bhujangatrasita. 


I am not sure that the dance terminologies used in 
akhaddas and sakhindatathalis, have been properly documented 
and studied along with popular chaundata terminologies to 
understand the Odissi context in a more comprehensive way. 


In the area of creative arts like poetry, painting, sculpture 
and dance, assessment of individual style is of vital 
importance. To study the character of the dance and 
contribution of the performer such studies are essential. A 
dance is not judged by its popularity, because popularity the 
way it is treated in the area of creative arts is derogative and 
often stands contrary to the demand of classical norms. It has 
now become a fashion to say that Odissi is internationally 
popular. We also take pride in saying that the Indian cinema 
is internationally popular, but we, as members of audience 
know what an average Indian cinema is. This is just 
mangalacarana, batu, pallavi, abhinaya and moksa repeated 
a hundred times. 


At this stage, we should be able to say what are the 
distinctive dancing styles of gurus and the important dancers, 
what are the renowned choreographies, what are the songs 
those have been danced. This will help us to assess the dance 
personalities and the extent of material utilisation in the 
field. Somewhere video clippings, and CDs of their dance 
should be made available to see and study. 


Our great gurus and dancers are still with us, of course 
in the meantime a few important have gone; Deba Prasad 
Das, Indrani Rehman and Sanjukta Panigrahi. Let us 
understand them properly, their lives, art, their aspirations 
and pains. Could you imagine how much is the cost of the 
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sweat and the time that made a Kelucharan and a Sanjukta? 
Unthinkable and unbelievable; Government cannot create 
artists; it is committed for big projects, poverty elevation, 
dams and atomic energy. Government makes itself civilized 
only by talking about art and artists. It thoughtlessly opens 
up institutions, creates buildings, and buys almirahs, carpets 
and cars. Thereforc the Sanjukta Memorial Trust in my 
personal view should not run for buildings, memorial statues 
and land for a dance school. There are enough dance schools 
in Orissa. They teach fine arts, painting, modern Odissi 
dance and batik. Do the Trust members think that Sanjukta 
has finally become an ugly statue? Do they need a statue to 
remember and visualise Sanjukta, her style and her dance? 
Have the vibrancy, dynamism, fervour, emotion, and 
determination all gonc so soon. Let the Trust visualize when 
Sanjkuta is not with us, who will run the school. Even if the 
proposals of the Trust some how come true, it will not be any 
more Sanjukta’s dance school. Sanjukta was neither political 
nor she was popular. She was a dancer par excellence, a 
superb artist who lived her life only for her art with dignity, 
with no compromise. 


Sanjukta Panigrahi was a modern classical dancer who 
understood the ramifications of internationalism in her art. 
Her Odissi exclusively belonged to Orissa but also nourished 
by nuances of other regional and local dance forms, like 
Bhéaratanatyam, Kathakali and Chau. She was a favourite of 
southern recession and was her own model; no other dancer 
in Orissa had embarked on such a systematic, structured and 
disciplined path. The professionalism she brought to the 
dance form is something unparalleled and in this she excelled 
her contemporaries and even her gurus. She was an able 
organiser, almost alone she structured her programmes, made 
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correspondences world over on a manual typewriter, and 
computer was unknown then. Such a talented and busy dancer 
had no secretary and no proper office room to operate from. 


Sanjukta was not only a great dancer but in most of her 
performances she was her own choreographer. Between 1961 
and 94 she had choreographed as many as twenty-four 
compositions based on songs from Sanskrit, Oriya, Bengali, 
Avadhi, Maithili, and Brajaboli. Her selection of a wide 
range of languages outside Oriya is not without significance. 
Even when she selected Oriya poets they were all modern; 
Gangadhar Meher, Radhanath Ray and Jeevan Pani. She 
wanted to dance Gitagovinda, it was the Oriya translation by 
Kali Charan Patnaik. These are her extensions of Odissi into 
the modern arena. While the stalwarts in Orissa clamoured 
for the classical status of Odissi music that accompanied 
Odissi dance, Sanjukta made a valid point recognizing and 
utilizing modern Oriya as the continuation of classical Oriya 
language. Like all genuine creative artists she had dared into 
unknown terrains to testify her own ability as a dancer as 
well as the veracity of Odissi as a dance form. She with 
equal ease and grace danced Odissi to the poetic compositions 
of Jayadeva, Tulasi, Vidyapati, Salbeg and Rabindranath 
elevating the dance to a pan-India abstraction level where 
pure dance nrtta had either no language or manifested in a 
multilingual channel. With this, the dance neither lost its 
regional character nor non-Oriya poems were redundant as 
accompanied music. These experiments made Odissi an 
absolute dance form with high classicism and grammar. 


For the last fcw years I have been pursuing a similar 
issue in the field of visual arts, painting. The contention of 
the issue is that the traditional painting of Orissa in order to 
be viable in a modern and postmodern context has to reinvent 
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itself as an art form without sacrificing its regional flavour. 
One sees a valid point in Sanjukta’s attempts and wonders 
whether it could be possible to separate painting from its 
language component and deal with two levels of abstraction 
and narration at the same time. It is not mere separation 
taking one out of the other but being alive to both or as a 
daksinanayika taking care of both the paramours. 


As I understand, the endeavour requires a great balancing 
act and Sanjukta the great dancer as she was, had mastered 
this technique to a Swiss perfection. 


I brought “Swiss” into this discussion with definite 
intention, to demonstrate, how in Switzerland, the 
connoisseurs and museum directors who deal with Indian art 
are concerned about the authentic presentation. I remember 
Eberhard Fischer once discussed with me about the problem 
of a sweating dark patch that develops under the armpits of 
Odissi dancers soon after they finish with mangalacarana. 
He was looking at the dancer with the eyes of an art historian. 
On another occasion Dr. Fischer, the Director climbed up the 
stage in the Museum Rictberg where the accompanists were 
seated and removed the ugly glittering wristwatch from 
Raghunath Panigrahi’s hand and the microphone from the 
stage. Do these actions and concerns have meaning to make 
Odissi purer and authentic? The answer is an emphatic ‘yes’. 


While I was reading Dhirendra Nath Patnaik’s 
pioneering book on Odissi dance,” it came to me as a 
revelation, that the now famed Odissi gurus; Pankaj Charan 
Das, Kelucharan Mahapatra and late Deba Prasad Das were 
taught by one Dayal Sharan, the dance teacher of Annapurna 
theatre, Cuttack who had learnt dance from the great Uday 
Shankar. Then I was inquisitive to read a few passages from 
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Alice Boner, the Swiss artist and scholar’s autobiographical 
notes. “We (Alice Boner and Uday Shankar) travelled all 
through India, mostly as Maharaja’s guest to whom we 
submitted a grand scheme; for an ensemble of dancers and 
musicians, by which Indian stage art could be shown to the 
west as a great and unsuspected novelty. 


1930-35 for five years I managed the whole undertaking, 
[ looked after their living, their health, their impresarios, 
correspondence, publicity, costumes, tours in Europe and 
America, carrying my burden of difficulties, worries and 
risks and rejoicing in their success. This was indeed a direct, 
vital and effective introduction to India and her colourful 
life.” 3 

Later when Uday Shankar rose to fame as a dancer and 
settled up in India, opened his school in Almora, Alice 
Boner’s pursuance of pure aesthetics in his dance got a set 
back. Uday Shankar’s popularity made him oblivious of 
quality and aesthetics and at the end he was pursuing kitsch. 
This Dayal Sharan must have been a product of Uday 
Shankar’s Almora School. Otherwise Dhirendra Nath Patnaik 
would not have made the following pertinent remarks relevant 
for making Odissi. 


“At that time what was being presented as Odissi dance, 
its technique, style, costume, ornaments nothing was 
authentic.” 


Sanjukata Panigrahi had the required authority to 
wilfully drift away from the standardized Odissi. She used to 
pick up practically from the end of moksa number in 
yugmadvandva and the beginning was the fastest tempo 
possible in a breath exercise and chase the musicians to their 
utmost impossibility and prove her superiority and vanity as 
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the dancer. She had a compelling stage presence and it was 
never she who followed the musicians but the other way, the 
musicians had to hold their breath to prove worthy of the 
stage. This was another daring experiment in pure dance, 
nrtta. 


This vigour and vitality in her dance was much 
exemplified in her abhinaya numbers towards the end of her 
career. It happened with great dancers when they attained 
maturity. The art of dance finally comes under their grip. In 
her abhinaya performances, she was the best in her expression 
of rasa (rasabhinaya), the suddenness and the perfectly 
suddenness of change were moving and captivating reminding 
the spectators of Kuttiyatam. 


I once showed Sanjukta Gitagovinda drawings where 
Radha and sakhis were dancing with lehenga and colis 
without a dupatta. This was the earliest Gitagovinda palm 
leaf manuscript gifted by Kali Charan Patnaik to the Orissa 
State Museum and this is the best, the State Museum has in 
its collection. In another occasion I showed her a pata painting 
of Radha from Digapahandi and pointed to her the chrome 
yellow painted face of Radha and wanted to know from the 
dancer whether it could be possible to dance wearing the 
attire of the palm leaf sakhis and the face make-up like the 
pata painting of Radha. She shuddered, smiled and said, 
“this is Orissa and we are Oriya girls.” 


To my utter satisfaction I found January Low, a female 
dancer in Sutra Troupe from Malaysia dancing with a sari 
stitched as leheng4a and a blouse as Radha with male dancer 
and her teacher Ramli Ibrahim at Soochna Bhawan, 
Bhubaneswar last year. The dance number was from the 
Gitagovinda (Krsna reinvented) choreographed by Ramli. 
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But true to Sanjukta’s apprehensions, the dancer was not an 
Oriya girl. 


In another occasion the young guru Gajendra Panda, a 
disciple of Deba Prasad Das made me extremely delighted 
by painting turmeric on the face of the mahari character in 
a dance performance in Sanjukta’s memory, Interfacing 
visualized by me and choreographed by Gajendra. After 
thick layers of turmeric, the face looked as if wearing an 
Odissi mask. As long as the innovations are within the 
permissive limits or extensions of a tradition conforming to 
the Orissa’s pictorial motifs, I think there should not be 
objection to such make-ups. One has to admire the way 
Ramli Ibrahim has improved the visual properties of the 
Odissi dance stage. Specifically when dance-dramas or dance- 
ballets are performed, the choreographer, the guru, dancers 
and the director should discuss the feasibility of using Odissi 
props and makeup and in these cases the traditional Orissan 
painting should be the model. 


I remember an instance when an eminent Odissi guru 
asked me to paint a Rajasthani horse cut-out for a dance- 
drama on Dharama to be staged in the Konarka Festival. I 
politely drew his attention to the superb Odissi horse standing 
elegantly a little further away in the temple complex and told 
him that he should not think of a Rajasthani horse for an 
Odissi performance, the props have to be compatible with 
the choreography. 


One should read Dhirendra Nath Patnaik’s confession 
of making Odissi in Angahar Festival of Odissi Dance 
Catalogue, 1985.'° He was honest to admit the truth that 
based on his research finding and using his materials, a 
group of scholars, dancers and gurus cooked up the recipe 
called Odissi in the drawing room of late Lokanath Mishra, 
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Member of Parliament in his Dargha Bazar house at Cuttack. 
But what is pertinent is the following statements. “As Odissi 
did not rise to its full classical heights, Srimati Minati Mishra 
and Srimati Sanjukta Panigrahi went to Madras to learn 
BhAaratanatyam and Sri Mayadhar Rout to learn Kathakali. 
When they returned from Madras Odissi was just gaining 
ground. Sri Mayadhar Rout and Srimati Sanjukta Panigrahi 
joined the jayantik4a there after.” '6 


“This went on for months together and as a result, 
Odissi was reborn with a full repertory. Those who really 
contributed towards this goal are the writer himself (Dhirendra 
Nath Patnaik), Sri Kelucharan Mahapatra, Sri Mayadhar 
Rout and late Dayanidhi Das. Though Sri Deba Prasad Das 
was with us all along and agreed to follow this style and code 
of Odissi, he was the first guru to deviate from the jayantika 
style. Sri Pankaj Charan Das only participated on two or 
three occasions. He too did not follow the jayantik4a style, 
but we assimilated much of his style as he belongs to a 
family of maharis. Though he is not authentic in all aspect, 
his style is mostly traditional and graceful, and has been 
directly or indirectly followed by most of the gurus.” 


It is thus interesting to find that a few important gurus 
of that time specially guru Deba Prasad Das and guru Pankaj 
Charan Das did not follow the jayantik4a style and pursued 
their own styles of dance. This should not be viewed as a 
contradiction but the two other gurus for some reason or 
other wanted the recipe to be different. 


It would be pertinent to understand Deba Prasad Das’s 
classification of Odissi as alayanrtya is satvic where as 
rdjanrtyva is rajasik.* For a quite long time pata painting 
was considered only as a sacred and religious art, its source 
was pointed to the temple of Jagannatha, Puri. But recent 
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findings show pata paintings as a secular, rather as a court 
art. The pata painting portfolios with bandha postures and 
musical raga paintings surely have worldly affiliations. The 
emergence of sakhindta as a mode of religious entertainment 
in south Orissan mathas later adopted highly romantic and 
erotic songs of Upendra, Kavisurya and other south Orissan 
court poets as their main sustenance. Although the sakhipilas 
danced Radhakrsna, this should not be considered as an 
isolated phenomenon but should be studied in relation to 
Prahalladandataka. Radhdapremalila and other relevant forms 
where the roles of sakhipilas were interchangeable. The 
sakhinata slowly moved trom the religious enclosures and 
was performed for the king and the palacc. Could the source 
of rdjanrtya be traced in the sakhindata of south Orissa? 


Precisely the independent views expressed in jayantika 
provide us an insight to think in the light of a second and 
third sitting with other upcoming gurus and dancers not only 
of coastal Orissa region (Puri and Cuttack) but trom far 
off regions like Sambalpur, Baripada, Berhampur and 
Paralakhemand;i, to rebuild the already existing dance form. 
Immediately it comes to the mind the manliness (purusanga) 
of the Odissi form need to be invigorated. The tandava trend 
in Oclissi dance is very faint. Deba Prasad had one or two 
vigorous tandava numbers, quite lively in atibhangi pose 
with sharp, and fast rhythmic movements, pulsating and 
breath taking. Tandava is abstraction; pure dance with high 
classicism, Sabdasvarapdata, Dhirendra Nath Patnaik writes, 
embraces vigorous tandava elements and has various parts 
such as Sivasabda, GaneSsasabda, DurgaSsabda etc. The dance 
is sO strenuous and emotionally so intent that often the 
dancer falls into a trance at the end of a performance. It is 
regrettable that the dance has not yet been improvised. 
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I have watched Gangéavatarana dance by Gajendra 
Kumar Panda and Mahisamardini dance by Ramli Ibrahim 
based on Sabdasvarapdata compositions. These choreographs 
no doubt have been developed from Deba Prasad Das’s 
earlier compositions, which are of quite higher artistic 
attainments. One would marvel the excellent nrtta quality, 
footwork, body movements, expressions and dancing skills 
in both these dance numbers. 


I am confident that rethinking, reframing and rebuilding 
Odissi will undoubtedly help the dance form grow in artistic 
attainments, classical height, authentic stage props, costume 
and make-up. Finally this will do good to arrest the morbid 
downslide and place it on a much higher pedestal. An art 
form never remains stagnant, the practitioners add to the 
creative surge, make it rich and richer and help it flow and 
flourish. We are grateful to our gurus, scholars and dancers 
who revived Odissi and made it known. 


Let us remember Odissi is in the making and let us join 
our efforts, experiences and vision to make it still effective 
and great. 


(I am thankful to Dr. Eberhard Fischer who provided 
me with a few insights into Sanjukta’s dance art.) 
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A dancing stone panel in Brahmesvara temple, Bhubaneswar 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi performing dasavatara dance in the MukteSvara 
temple complex, Bhubaneswar 
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Harapriya Devadasi, Jagannatha temple dancer. Photo: Eberhard Fischer 
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Sakhinata performance. Photo: Peter Greider 
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Minati Mishra, Odissi dancer 
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Odissi dance guru Gajendra Kumar Panda 
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Ritual Space and the Manifestations of Spirits: 
Osakothi Paintings and Saura Icons! 


It is an honour for me to be invited to deliver this 
Memorial Lecture. Allow me to sincerely thank the Trustees 
of the Alice Boner Foundation in Zurich, more specifically 
to Dr. Eberhard Fischer and in India Dr. Bettina Baumer, its 
Academic Director. The honour is great for mc because I am 
conscious of the fact that being an artist mysclf, I belong to 
a tradition, Alice Boner has left behind as a legacy to admirc, 
to study and perhaps to follow. This legacy unfolds in a 
myriad of precepts and concepts, at times fundamental in its 
succinct approach and at other times widespread touching 
the roots of a living tradition; for example in Orissan context, 
beyond thc primacy of studying the classical temples and 
palm leaves. The compulsion of the Orissan tradition on an 
inquisitive and creative mind of an artist-scholar like Alice 
was great and far extended and therefore perhaps now 
imperative for an enquiry into a folk-tribal concern. 


The practice of ritual, which is a pan-Indian phenomenon 
in primitive and agricultural societies, has given risc to all 
kinds of arts. The annual calendar of the Indian subcontinent 
is punctuated by ceremonies and festivals, which re-evoke 
the perennial interrelationship of five primal elements of 
walter, carth, air, fire and ether (2akaSa). All the arts are 
regulated by space and time causation. In a ritual, the space 
is created. It is created both on the vertical and horizontal 
planes. It also transcends to a space above and within. This 
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enclosed or organised space is given a mythical and cosmic 
significance. For a specific time and duration, the 
circumscribed space becomes transcendence. Through the 
utterances of incantations, the ritual space is endowed with 
power. Power also emanates from the ritualistic practices 
like sprinkling of water, burning of incense, throwing of 
rice particles, etc. Within this ritual space different spirits 
manifest. Spirits those belong to the hills, forests, trees, 
streams and fields, spirits of ghosts, demigods, gramadevatas, 
gramadevatis-guardian spirits, and spirits of ancestors are 
invoked, invited, and made to appear within the ritual space. 
These spirits are given forms and appearances. They are 
offered sacrifices. Whenever an occasion arises in the family 
or in the village, ritual spaces are created and spirits are 
made to appear. The appearance is called ubhaheva. Similarly 
at the close of the ritual, there is visarjan, bidding farewell. 
Unlike in a classical temple, this ritual space is created and 
destroyed and the spirits manifest and disappear. 


The ritual space is inclusive of the pictorial space, and 
the performance space where as the manifestation of spirits 
are both visualised and verbalised corresponding to and in 
relation with the pictorial space and the performance practices. 
Although the classical temple murals in the interiors as well 
as the sculptural panels on the facades represent and symbolise 
the manifested spirits and occupy ritual spaces, their structure 
and orderliness is bereft of recreations and renewals, which 
is on the other hand a significant aspect in a continuing 
tradition in folk and tribal societies. 


With this presentation, I would like to focus on two 
parallel Orissan traditions, the Osakothi paintings at the folk 
level and the Saura paintings at the tribal level coexisting in 
the districts of Ganjam and Koraput—the southern most 
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districts of Orissa bordering Andhra Pradesh. This part of 
Orissa preserves the best of Orissan painting traditions and 
is outside the domain of the famous temples for which Orissa 
is better known. But nevertheless for the study of continuing 
traditions, this area provides amplc opportunities. 


The OsAkothi painting traditions prevail in an arca 
stretching from Bhanjanagar in the west up to Purusottampur/ 
Huma in the east; Khallikote in the north to Paralakhemandi 
in the south.? Significantly enough, there is no major temple 
of architectural excellence and antiquarian value in this area. 
But interestingly it preserves the earliest temple murals worthy 
of a continuing tradition in the late 19th century. The Saura 
painting region is contiguous in its spread just beyond this 
area starting from the Taptapani and Chandragiri towns 
leading to Paralakhemandi along with a straight road, which 
penetrates deep into the south touching Gunpur town.’ This 
entire southern region is divided vertically into two segments, 
the Saura area roughly on the western tracks of eastern ghdat 
ranges and the Osakothi area on the eastern coastal plains. 


In the Saura areas, the villages and the village sites 
have a long tradition haloed by legends and communily 
memory. The village is sacred and the soil is sacred too, 
which contains the last remains of ancestors. The hills, forests, 
streams, fields and trees around the village are places wherc 
the spirits reside. There are hundreds of these gods and 
demigods that are extremely important in the Saura pantheon 
and for whom the paintings are done on the wall.” 


Similarly in the Osakothi region one comes across 
several important shrines of much rcligious significance 
dedicated to thakuranis, mother goddesses, which in course 
of time have improved upon earlier tribal shrines. The local 
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Zamindars or rajas have appropriated the land and villages 
of aboriginal chiefs, especially of Kond and Saura tribes. To 
placatc and control their subjects, goddesses from the tribal 
realm were accepted as istadevis, family goddesses in the 
royal houscholds. Kandhuni for instance, literally the ‘Kond 
Lady’, the istadevi of the r&j4a of Dharakote, clearly originates 
from such a tradition.’ Mention may be made of popular 
thakurdani shrines in the Osakothi region. These are 
KhambeSvari of Aska, Taratarini of Purusottampur, 
Budithakurani of Bcrhampur, Bagdci of Kulada (near 
Bhanjanagar), Kalua of Mahuri, Kandhuni of Dharakote, 
Bahuui of Khallikote, Hingula of Berhampur, Narayani near 
Khallikote, Kalijai in Chilka Lake, Bankesvari of Dimbula, 
Baunsuni of Boirani (Kavisurya Nagar), Simhasini of 
Polusara, Brahmanidci of Hinjilikatu, SingheSvari of 
Beclaguntha, Gadcsvari of Seragada and Kanakadurga of 
Athagada. Most of these thakuranis appear in the Osakothi 
murals.” 


The Osakothi shrine is always a temporary structure 
where the thakurdui is represented as a ghata (pot) and 
depicted in the murals along with various other deitics. An 
appropriate site is found within the village for the Osakothi 
scason, which mostly lasts for seven or nine days before 
dasahara. Usually the same site is utilised year after year; 
only in the case of an unpleasant mishap the place is deserted 
and a ncw one 1s selected. The basic requirements for an 
Osakothi ritual are simple: a plain wall for the murals with 
the vedi platform or at least a ledge for the placement of the 
ritualistic implements, a canopy, and an open space for the 
performance and spectators. 


The murals of Osakothi shrines are meant to house 
tetisikoti devia, “thirty three times ten million deities”. At 
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least ten to twenty images and a maximum of a hundred gods 
and goddesses, heroes of cpics and legends are depicted as 
wcll as attendants and the relatives of the divinitics. The 
murals thus represcnt the macro-cosmos in reduced or 
condensed scale. 


On an Osakothi mural, the entire kutumva (family) of 
the goddess does ubh4, i.e., it appears with sons, daughters, 
vahdanas, mounts and vehicles, with full entourage, regalia 
and pomp. The Osakothi wall painting marks the site where 
the eka kutumva, the joint family of the thakurant, resides. 
If the painting has an outer border, it is understood as a 
‘compound wall’ that surrounds the temple’s complex. If it 
is divided into compartments, thcy are mcant to indicate the 
chambers and house of the various gods and goddesses 
forming the great family. 


The actual design of the mural depends to a great extent 
on the available space, on the skill of the painter, his tradition, 
and local demands. Usually the mural is of a rectangular 
horizontal format, but occasionally it is square or vertically 
rectangular. It is split horizontally into four, five, seven or 
nine tiers, which again are loosely divided, thus resulting in 
sections of differing width. These compartments are called 
kothi, palace, or ghara, house and represent the dwellings of 
the devatas, deities. The larger sections become the spaces 
for the important goddesses; the small ones are for the minor 
ones and the entourage. 


Osakothi (or os4 and kothi) is a folk ritual performed in 
a ritual space (kothi). The Oriya word os4 probably derives 
from the Sanskrit upavasa, literally “to remain fasting”, “to 
abstain from worldly activities that bring evil and thus to 
earn virtue.” Upavasa as generally understood in Orissa is to 
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lead an austere life, to worship the deity and to listen to the 
purdna scriptures regularly. In all likelihood, the Sanskrit 
word upavasa became upasa in Oriya and later degenerated 
colloquially to os$4 or usa. Brahmins consider the observance 
of os4 as asAstriya, as these rites have no sanction in the 
fasrras, scriptures. Osa therefore denotes rituals that are 
‘popular’ or ‘folkish’, derived locally from folk legends and 
customs.’ Several legends collected in Ganjam District explain 
the origin of Osakothi tradition. While their narratives vary 
widely, they have in common the character of a low caste 
woman or person settled among the underprivileged groups 
who began worshipping the goddesses or Siva after a conflict 
with the royal housc. All the legends testify that the Osakothi 
tradition stemmed from the ‘untouchable’ group, the ‘upper 
castes’ joined only later. The propitiation of Siva or the 
goddcsses was to avoid the death of sons. It is likely that in 
the urban entertainment (for instance in Berhampur town), 
Mangala has become more prominent than Siva in recent 
limes because of the growing acceptance of non-violence, 
vepctarianism and Vaisnavism. 


Like in most other primitive societies, image making of 
the Sauras is intimatcly linked with their living pattern. It is 
primarily based on their faith in healing diseases and 
appeasing spirits through ritualistic practices. In Saura 
socicties, the interaction between the Saura and their 
supcrnatural entities is quite intimate, which results in 
painting. The entities or spirits are of two kinds. One, the 
naturc spirits, those dwell in forests, fields, hills and streams 
and the other, the ancestral spirits, those reside in the 
underworld. These spirits always make attempts to occupy 
ritualistic spaces, personify and live among the Saura families. 
There are instances of Saura men and women marrying 
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tutelary spirits. These spirits convey their desires through 
dreams and in case of negligence cause untold sufferings. It 
is always believed that most of the diseases or afflictions are 
mainly caused due to the wrath of the supernatural entities. 
They are thereforc propcrly propitiated, respected and 
appeased and the best way to do this is to paint icons for 
them inside the house. These ritualistic spaces in the paintings 
serve as temporary dwellings or rest houses in the living 
world. This belief brings about an intimate relationship 
between the Saura and the spirit on one hand, and the spirits 
and the icons, on the other. 


Besides, icons are painted on various occasions and for 
various reasons. On the occasion of humper harvest, as a 
gesture of gratitude to Labosum, Jemrakittung and Sidibirdi, 
icons are painted. On the contrary, if some body utilises 
harvests of natural resources without the permission of the 
concerned deity, illness is caused. Similarly before carrying 
out forest activities, the forest deity Benasum is offered 
tobacco, failing which the deity feels insulted and causes 
illness. One also has to draw icons for getting cured. Icons 
for Darammboi and Gadejanboi are painted for the safe birth 
of the child. When the milk of a mother dries up, the child 
suffers, to prevent this ailment; icons for Tutiyusum (for 
mother’s nipple) and Uraljungsum are drawn. Icons are also 
painted in honour of the maternal uncle and the other members 
of the family. Icons have a major role in the mortuary rites 
or guar ceremony. Karnosum is an ancestral spirit, which 
causes illness if not satistied through an icon. The ancestral 
spirits have their {riends and relations who together make a 
demand for icons. Icons are also painted for Kitungscem. 
Unless this spirit is appeased, it puts a man into a trance 
driving him to ask for offerings on the way home from 
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agricultural ficlds, making him possessed and immobile. It is 
also belicved that the spirit has the power of converting a 
man into a tigcr or a tiger into a man. There is another spirit 
called Karnyat who lives in between the sun and the moon. 
It causes smallpox if not propitiated through an icon. Kittuing 
and a few other spirits when in need of a servant, cause 
illness and demand an icon with the figure of a servant.* 


It could thus be inferred that icons play a major role in 
the life of the Sauras since birth till death and even beyond. 
It has grown out of the very basic structure of Saura life and 
social system. Icon’s textual and contextual viewpoints are 
important. But the textual contents of the icon are so mixed- 
up with contextual references that it is almost impossible to 
isolate one from the other. The life and environs of this 
world and the underworld is conceived on the physical as 
well as the spiritual planes. This is punctuated always with 
the belicf pattern, religious structure and myth phenomena. 


The general format of the Saura icon is in the form of 
a housc, like a kothi in a rectangular or square space. At 
times, one finds the top frame covered by a conical roof like 
in a thatched house. Peacock is drawn on top of the house 
and on either sides are drawn the sun and the moon. Inside 
this enclosed spacc, a whole universe comprising gods, men, 
animals and vegetation is depicted. The deities are invoked 
to come and reside in the house in the following words. “I 
have made a house for you. Here arc your elephants and 
houscs. Come riding on them. Come and see what a fine 
house I have made for you. Deities of the sky come and see 
the housc. Deitics of the hills come and see the house”. Once 
the gods are painted inside the enclosure, they are invoked 
and offerings arc made to them, they descend into their 
‘housc’ and live there. On ceremonial occasions, the family 
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places the offerings before them and thc deities in return 
protect the family. The use of the word ‘house’ represents 
the painted ritual space different from thc functional house 
space. 

In Osakorthi ritual, before a specilic devata, deity is 
propitiated; the relevant dctail of the Osakothi mural is 
focused upon. A lamp and incense are waved in front of the 
painted {igurc, and after applying a mark of vermillion to the 
image; it is touched with a manddara, hibiscus flower 
subsequently used to touch the human devata’s forchead. 
This is believed as making the man infused and possessed by 
the deity's spirit, establishing a rapport between him and the 
painted image. Generally, a fixed sequence dictates the 
appearance of the various devata characters in the nightly 
Osakothi ritual. They all have to be represented on the mural 
and to be personified during the night. Invocation is done 
through a lengthy song; a few lines are illustrative:” 


“I am begging, I am spreading the panata (end portion 
of a sari), 


I am begging, I am holding the tirana (straw) between 
my teeth (complete surrender, with closed mouth). 


I surrender at your teet. 

Rescue me, O devi, goddess, save and protect me. 
Playing, playing (the dhanakoila) I was defeated. 
I was insulted in loads and loads, O goddesses. 

I will have darsana, O goddesses. 

In the tirbal region, you are the tribal woman. 

In the forest, you arc the forest woman. 


(You) cat kandhamula (“Kond radish”) and drink 
spring watcr. 
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You wear bakala kathara, tree-bark 

O rhakurani, you wear tree-bark 

You bring with you the strength of soldiers 
You bring with you the strength of the lion. 
To which tribal region did you go? 

To which thick forest did you go? 

My calls are not heard, O goddesses! 

My shouts are not heard.” 


XXX 

An avahani’* invocatory song in Oriya: 

Tripura rajadhani go Adimata 

Tripura tora rajadhant 

Dhala dhala nayanit tu vanka cachéani (repeat) 

Sirare sindiira go hastare japamdali (repeat) 

Tuta calithivu dhali dhali go Adimata (repeat) 

Mundare thivalo mata chinda tokei 

Padare thivalo mata ranga pandhei 

To hastare suvarna bai go Adimata (repeat) 

Sangate dharivu mata pua Baidhara 

Tulare thiva pua Baidhara 

Sangate thiva Ghagudipancana 

Tulare thiva Ghagudipancana 

From the invocatory songs it appears that most of the 
spirits invoked are from the tribal region ajhadavana, dense 


forest, or mala obviously from the Saura country site as well 
as from Kond region. They still drink spring water and eat 
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fruits and roots, proving their ancestral links with the tribal 
traditions. 


An analysis of Osakothi motifs would show their folk 
and non-classical original. However the Siva, Kali, 
Chinnamasta, Parvati, Sarasvati, Ganga and Jamuna 
(Yamuna) have been later added to the repertoire by the 
traditional citrakara, painters and Brahmin priests. The rest 
of the motifs are the sons and daughters of the local 
thakurants, different forms of the primordial mother. These 
are Khambesvari, pole goddess of Aska town; Manikesvari 
—the golden goddess, presiding deity of Digapahandi royal 
family; Bankesvari, the hill goddess of Dimbula (in the 
Kerandi mala tribal region); Taratarini of Purusottampur; 
Budithakurani or Budima of Berhampur town; Bhagavati of 
Banpur; Vrndavati or Tulasidevi worshipped in every home 
as tulasi caura; Hingula goddess of Talcher in Dhenkanal in 
central Orissa who also figures in Berhampur; Camundis, 
semi-goddesses worshipped all over Orissa who protect 
villagers from the evil spirits; Mahurikalua, the black goddess 
of Mahuri; Agnikumari, fair lady, goddess of Chikiti area; 
Nidravati of Nuagada; Dhumavati, in the image of a tribal 
woman smoking a pipe; Satabhauni, the seven sister 
goddesses; women in the boat—Lalita, Sobhanga, and Madei 
or more commonly Sulabha Rani, Sobhanga, Sulocana and 
Lalita; Fulasundari, beautiful as flower, the goddess of 
Digapahandi; and Baidhara, Ghagudipancana and Kalapata, 
the sons of the thakurani. In addition there are motifs of the 
legendary heroines and heroes like the pancupandava, the 
pandava brothers; gajabhima, the legendary ploughman; 
mallayuddha, the wrestlers; navagunjara; kamadhenu; 
Hanumana, Rama and Laksmana; mrgabhara, the deer on a 
balance; and mayamrga, the deceiving golden deer etc. In 
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the Osakorthi mural, there is depiction of minor legendry 
characters like hadihadiani (The swceper and his wife); 
dhobadhobani (the washer man and his wife); gaudagauduni 
(the milkman and his wife); kandhakandhuni (a Kond and 
his wife carrying fire wood); kelakeluni (the snake charmer 
and his wifc); batapanthei, two travellers bent over their 
walking sticks; chotineli, the lame and the deaf and dumb; 
and Tapoi. The Osakothi murals have also supporting motifs 
like the boat and the ajagarasapa—a large snake as well as 
the filling in motifs like baghaventa, tiger hunting; bhalukuni, 
a bear; srgdala, jackal; maluvaidya, ailing figure with 
physician; kadhi4, a person suffering from a strong dysentery; 
Jjamakolialasua, a lazy person who sleeps beneath a black 
berry tree with his mouth open to eat the berries; paradeSi, 
man who works in a foreign country; sandhamdativa, the 
agitated bull creating havoc; the bull, horse, elephant, 
dromedary, bicycle and a man on the ladder. 


Each motif is considered as a spirit, appeased and 
worshipped in the Osakothi mural. Among these motifs, 
there are minor motifs like dhobadhobani, hadihadiani those 
are painted to attend or to do seva of the major ones. The 
Osakothi mural thus reflects the pantheon of the rural 
population and its plurality concept. The primordial mother— 
Adimata is the main deity who is manifested in many local 
forms. 


Similarly the Saura Icon has the main spirit at the 
centre lying on a cot or sitting attended by physicians, dancing 
figures in rows, capardasis and gunmen watching. There are 
processional figures on elephants, horses, bicycles, motorcars, 
trains and aeroplanes. The main spirit is placed among other 
spirits like tigers, leopards, peacocks, lizards, goats, cocks. 
monkeys, ploughing men, bullock cart riders, men carrying 
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the hunt back home etc. The sun and the moon are represented 
as cosmic figures so also the entire natural phenomena with 
trees and hills. Exchanges between the groups on either side 
of the eastern ghar ranges are quite old. The tribal depend on 
the plains for market where as the people of the plains look 
for forest product in the hills. I have already mentioned 
clsewhere that the tribal gods and goddesses have in course 
of timc travelled to plain and in the process are appropriated 
and Brahminiscd as classical deities of palaces and forts. 
The navardatrapuja during the dasahara festival observed in 
the palaces with the involvement of upper caste specifically 
the Brahmins in south Orissa is a structured parallel ritual of 
Saura icons and Osakothi paintings. 


The Saura icons as mentioned earlier are considered to 
bc places where spirits may descend and communicate with 
the assembly. There are houses with numerous chambers, 
wherc the entire family and entourage of the helping spirit 
are represented. Thus the concept of the icons and that of the 
Osakothi mural as a place of the gods’ large family coincide. 
It was easy to assume this Saura painting tradition and mix 
it with the Hindu concept of yantra to produce jhoti 
pictograms tor the worship (though not invocation by trance) 
of gods or goddesses and auspicious tloor decorations. These 
white graphics include simplified images of instruments, 
plants, animals and figures to an extent that is rare in other 
regions of India. 


We know from various households of the Ganjam 
district that even now a days local Hindu village women are 
often fascinated by these tribal murals, though they generally 
keep their distance from tribal groups. A bejuni, Saura 
priestess, proudly stated in 1991: “our thakuranis, goddesses 
are going to towns on elephants and horses.” In her opinion, 
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it is her tribal pantheon and her tradition that has spread to 
Hindu village and towns." 


Creations of murals on the walls and invocation of 
spirits and their depiction through pictograms and paintings 
have commonality in both Saura and OsAakothi traditions. 
Both these murals have art historical interest and in several 
cases even of great artistic quality and merit. The Osakothi 
ritual is one of the finest living traditions that centre on 
murals of gods and goddesses. Those nearest parallel we 
know of are the printed and painted canopies or temple 
hangings for the goddesses in Gujarat. It is astonishing how 
similar the two traditions are when compared in detail. The 
main difference probably is that Sivanataraja is not dominant 
in western India nor was he possibly ever included in the 
worship of Ma14aji, mother goddess. The Osakothi tradition 
evidently has roots in the Saura icons. But the painting style 
has developed in Osakothi murals, which in fact still 
continues. It is not easy to ascertain the major changes from 
diagram to detailed pictorial representation. It is possible 
that the introduction of Brahminical goddesses and god (like 
Siva, Mangala, Durga and Kali) supported this trend to more 
realistic features because of their complex iconography. 
Clearly prototypes for detailed icons were available in Ganjam 
district, generations ago; citrakara painters had settled in 
places like Barapali, Mathura, Chikitigada and Dharakote 
and had produced early murals such as in Buguda or in 
Srikurmam (Andhra Pradesh). Unfortunately, very few murals 
dating to the 19th century still exist in Ganjam district. 
Therefore it is only possible to compare what was produced 
at that time by master citrakaras for the temples and palaces 
with the work done by their descendants for a much less 
discerning clientele nearly a century later. 
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Saurd painter; Krupani Savara of Antarjholi village 
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Osakothi wall painting, family of gods and goddesses 
centring around Siva and Mahisamardini Durga. Photo : Eberhard Fischer 
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A Saurd icon in Koraput area. Photo : D.N. Rao 
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Saura icon in Puttasing area. Photo : Eberhard Fischer 


4 
The Legacy and the New Art! 


I am thankful to the Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi, 
specially to the Vice Chairman Prof. C.L. Porinchukutty and 
Secretary Dr. Sudhakar Sharma for giving me this opportunity 
to deliver the first lecture in the memory of my revered 
teacher Sarat Chandra Debo. I consider this a great honour. 
I am also thankful to Sri Ramahari Jena who mooted the idea 
of this lecture in the minds of his authorities; even I had 
failed to do when I was the Secretary of the National Akademi 
of Arts. I take this opportunity to thank the Regional Secretary 
Sri Ramkrishna Vedala and his staff for organizing this 
event. 


Part I 


I begin with the famous saying of Robert Morris (1970): 
“Art is an activity of change, of disorientation and shift, ot 
violent discontinuity and mutability, of the willingness for 
confusion even in the service of discovering new perceptual 
modes.” 


Legacy in the field of art is not just the material 
inheritance; it lingers on the art linguistics, which with the 
passage of time turns inconsequential and irrelevant. But the 
irrelevance of art linguistics, or its operational inadequacy 
does not make the parental source redundant and obsolete. . 
This source has potency for renewal and therefore in the 
hands of artists, it changes pattern, function and purpose and 
reappears as essential and prolific. 
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The changed and charged inheritance within the 
framcwork of a Icgacy is not so simple as it might appear on 
the surface, it takes in its stride, a whole networking of 
systems and functions, which arc again linked to emotive 
value assessments. The change that makes thc legacy 
dynamic, also works at its very roots negating the basics. 
Each changed phase carried within its fold a continuing link 
through which the ‘new’ is understood, Therefore an art 
form or an art movement however ‘new’ is not driven 
completely from its ‘old’ inncr essence. The basics arc the 
elements of art linguistics like the line, form, shape, structure, 
texture and colour. These are the essentials but not the essence 
of an art language. The essence thrives on the artness of the 
concept. This is an abstract phenomenon and not to be 
confused with the abstract art as such. 


The essentials of art, which make the concept visible, 
are always present in appearances and reappearances. 
Therefore an art legacy aims atthe creative proccess and ils 
continuance in time, historically from the prehistoric to the 
modern and postmodern. 


Evolution is biological in process. Correspondingly there 
are several parallel evolutionary processes in the psychic, 
metaphysical and creative world. In an advanced social 
condition, evolution is controlled by science and technology. 
Therefore evolutionary process could be traced to scientific 
advancements. This is true of art also. 


The present or ‘new’ is built upon so many pasts and 
each past is the past of a present transformed and lost in the 
evolution. Considering this as a creative phenomenon, we 
can say that each evolution is a breakthrough, a new 
experiment resulting in rupturing codes, tcaring down the 
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significrs and undermining the past structures. Evolution is 
always mounted on tension between the negation and 
affirmation, negation in questioning the values and 
affirmation, sympathizing with the new finds, new formations. 
In art, the only reality that counts is what is brought to the 
surface and is spelt by dint of this visibility. However art 
might have changed, so far it has remained visual, its legacy 
remaining at the substratum as the hidden configuration of 
the essence. This is not apparent and therefore nceds 
sensitivity to understand its presence and working. 


The creative process is an eternal search for newness 
and the search always has been directed inward. The cubic 
movement in modern times has remained most powerful and 
changed the basic concept of art. It further led to a series of 
new cxplorations. What, however, remained was a new 
concept of space i.c. The concept of a fluid space, in place 
of the old cuboids or parallelepiped laid behind the picture 
plane.? Most subsequent art movements have adhered in one 
form or another to this fluid space or have adopted a flat 
background for their pictorial representation. Expressionists 
like Lyonel Feininger and Franz Marc adopted a spatial 
organization very close to the cubists. The only art movement, 
which tried to bring back the old kind of pictorial 
representation, was surrcalism. In fact, it was almost directly 
antithetical to the cubist treatment of objects. But then this 
movement was not interested in purely compositional 
problems. Its aim was primarily to create a dream image or 
a world of fantasy, which could be achieved more easily by 
distortions or manipulations of the old kind of representational 
images. One expericnces a greater shock of surprise to find 
a familiar object in a wholly improbable shape or situation, 
than to find an unfamiliar object in an unfamiliar situation. 
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The main preoccupation of the surrealist movement is the 
dream world of fantasy, a complete negation of rationality in 
which the post-Renaissance man took pride. 


Surrealism and Dada began as a protcst against all art. 
Dada was a revolt against two major trends of art at the 
beginning of this century. One was in the realm of form, the 
other, the realm of content. The former was characterized by 
excessive rationality and the later by the autonomy, to free 
it from all human concerns. Dada denied every value either 
of the world or of art. A movement of such radical negation 
could not create a viablc art, but gave rise to the urge for new 
creation. Finally Dada renouncced art in favour of life and 
activity. Its nearest expression in art was Marcel Duchamp’s 
attempt to create irrational open-ended works whose 
significance depended on what the viewer madc of it. Jcan 
Arp made a major formal contribution by introducing 
biomorphic forms. His sculptures appeared as foetuses trying 
to take on fuller form under an inner vitality, though without 
completing the process. 


It seemed that these new experiments were irrational 
and beyond the comprehension and control of man. The 
image that emerged was inchoate and often unformed, which 
played a greater role in determining the attitude of man and 
his art. In the words of Tzara, one of the high pricsts of thc 
movement, 


“Honour, Country, Morality, Family, Art, Religion, 
Liberty, Fraternity had once answered to human needs:; 
Now nothing (remains) of them but a skeleton of 
conventions-there is a great negative work of destruction 
to be accomplished. We must sweep and clean. ™ 
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The new challenges that the modern artist faced were 
those of a sense of alienation, denial of his individuality and 
a general enfeeblement of sensibility, owing to the din and 
garishness of industrial urban lifc. The artists?’ responses to 
this situation are expressionism, fantasy and abstraction. 
Expressionism depended mainly on the assertive use of 
sensuous elements, such as strident colours, sharp tonal 
contrasts in black and whitc expressed best in graphics, 
cxaggerated features, angular shapes, frenzied brush strokes 
or broad patterns sweeping right across the canvas. 


Abstraction in art could be of several kinds from Jackson 
Pollock’s action painting to Piet Mondrian’s impersonal 
geometry while Miro’s fantasy derived from the world of 
tiny biological forms like amoeba, body cells and sperms 
often create a fairyland world whose denizens keep us 
guessing about their identity. 


On the other hand in the Indian context, the most 
representational art is an abstraction, essential of which is 
churned out of the properties from the visible work. The 
scarch for ideal features in Gupta art, or Mughal and Pahari 
miniatures or even in an Orissan palm leaf is in fact a search 
for abstraction. In this sense, all art from the classical Greek 
to Renaissance and western academics are abstractions. But 
artists in other cultures, also, from the very beginning, sought 
a more radical form of abstraction. In Egyptian art, the 
tendency always was to keep the human forms close to some 
regular geometrical shape, which imparted greater regularity 
and stability. In African art too, surface of the body was 
broken up into various planes, or concavity and convexity 
were strongly emphasized. 

Astonishingly Picasso’s cubistic ideas to a great extent 
own the abstract features on the African masks. When we 
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consider these carlier attempts as abstraction, the new 
development of abstraction docs not appear a complete 
departure from the past traditions of art. The new movement 
for abstraction arose with the cubists, though earlier Cezanne 
had made suggestions that the forms in a picture should 
approximate to geometrical forms. In the earlicr cubistic 
phase thc abstraction was marked by bit spontaneity where 
as in the later phase of synthetic cubism with Juan Gris as the 
main inspirer, the move was deliberate. 


Picasso, Braque and a large number of other cubists did 
not depart from the basic forms and their art was a kind of 
halfway house bctween representational art and pure 
abstraction. But in case of others like Kasimir Malevich and 
Piet Mondrian pushed abstraction to its logical conclusion, 
i.c. climination of all objective reference. Kandinsky, not 
belonging to the cubist circle, became the exponent of abstract 
expressionism. Malevich also arrived at his idea of pure 
abstraction, which hc called supramatism, through an 
obsession with eliminating every trace of the objective 
world. 


This sudden revelation of a world entirely independent 
of the world of visual phenomena was mainly the product of 
a deep mystic faith—this is a world of spiritual content. The 
loss of faith in the stability of the world and its values mainly 
scientific and technological had become quite widespread 
since the first decade of the twentieth century. Naum Gabo 
through his constructive art greatly influenced Kandinsky 
and thought of an alternative world of art started gaining 
ground. The letter Kandinsky wrote to Herbert Read 
explaining constructivism was significant to understand 
reality beyond the reality. 
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“I maintain that knowledgc is nothing else but a 
construction of ours and that what we discover with our 
knowledge is not something outside us or a part of a constant 
and higher reality, in the absolute sense of the word; but we 
discover exactly that which we put into place where we 
makc thc discoveries........ We know only what we do, what 
we make, what we construct; and all that we make, and all 
that we construct, are realities. I call them images, not in 
Plato's sense (namely, that they are only retlections of reality), 
but I hold that these images are the reality itself and that 
there is no reality beyond this rcality except when in our 
creative process we change the images, then we have created 


ncw rcealilies. 


The artists voiced thcir feeling for an alternative creation, 
which could provide greater inner cohcrence and stability 
against the backdrop of a tottering, crumbling world. The 
general atmosphere marked by anxiety, disillusionment and 
breakdown of values was strongly reflected in the 
expressionist and surrealist art. The dcep spiritual yearnings 
of the few artists who became the pioncers of the abstract art 
became points of precipitation, making abstract art the most 
widespread style of art in our lime. The spirituality in art 
aspired to the condition of music only with the composition 
of pictorial elements. The emphasis thus was mainly on the 
purely sensuous and formal ‘essential’ elements in art. To 
put it other way the musical was the ‘essential component’ 
and the ‘essence’ was the spiritual element. 


Thus we obscrve that the modern art movement of the 
20th century owe its emergence to the legacy of the other 
world art movements of earlier times, stating with classical 
Greek art, Egyptian, African, the Renaissance, academic art 
and the art of post Renaissance. It seems there is no much 
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difference between the traditional Indian concept of art and 
the new modern art of the early 20th century Europe with 
‘essentials’ and ‘essences’. 


Part II 


1 come down to Orissa to observe and analyse the 
modern art scenc, specifically to focus on the contributions 
of Sarat Chandra Debo and built up a lcgacy of modern art. 
Symptoms of modernism as influences from the west began 
to appear at the early years of the 20th century. Thc palm leaf 
scribes and citrakaras began to imitalc western dress, furniture 
as well as architecture in their art. The native rajas and 
zamindars started acquiring European oil paintings, prints 
and curios to maintain the neoclassical style at par with other 
Indian rulers. These rulers also built their palaces in European 
architectural fashion. The Gaekwads of Baroda, Nawabs of 
Hyderabad and in Orissa, Maharajas of Bolangir Patna, 
Mayurbhan}j, Paralakhemandi, Jayapur had their palaces built 
in Europcan stylc and furnished them with non-Indian stuff. 
Probably the most cccentric collection of this kind is in the 
Salar Jung Museum in Hyderabad. On a more personal level 
the so called Marble Palace bclonging to Mullick family in 
Kolkata houses a fascinating melange of European objects 
running from copies of Renaissance masters to some very 
fine paintings and sculptures of the nineteenth century.* 


The encroaching transformation of the artistic preference 
of the Indian intelligentsia reached its logical climax with 
the rise of Raja Ravi Varma. Ravi Varma was protege of the 
mahdaraja of Travancore, a combined talent with aristocratic 
connections. 


Sarat Chandra Debo’ coming from the royal family of 
Chikitigada, a South Orissan zamindari (locally known as 
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kingdom) at the outset appears to be a Raja Ravi Varma of 
Orissa but with a grcat difference. The difference is vital in 
the Orissan context. While the most powerful source for 
Ravi Varma was not actual European paintings in the 
collection of Indian princes, but black and white reproductions 
of art, especially those put out by the Royal Academy. Sarat 
Chandra’s encounter with European art was direct during his 
study years in London Heatherly School of Art. He learnt a 
course in fine arts and was an academician of high calibre. 
While Ravi Varma most successfully diffused his art among 
the ordinary people by means of oleographs, Sarat Chandra 
chosc to disseminatc his art by opening an art school in his 
palace. And while the very popularity eventually destroyed 
his reputation,” Sarat Chandra’s dignity as an artist has not 
been compromised in spite of a hostile climate in Orissa. 


In Orissa the modern art education movement on the 
models of western pedagogy was surprisingly started by the 
rajas of Jayapur, Chikitigada (the scion Sarat Chandra first 
started his own institution at Berhampur) and Khallikote. 
Although the raja of Khallikote did not participate directly 
but sold his palace at a nominal price for the opening of the 
first Orissan art school. 


The beginning of the art movement was tinged with 
colonial flavour; therefore it was no wonder to find a 
Company kind of painting style pursued in earlier Khallikote. 
However, the presence of stone carving, pottery, cane furniture 
making, leather crafts, sewing and knitting in the curriculum 
did not add any native culturc, rather highlighted the farcical 
dichotomy between the ‘fine’ and ‘applied’ art teaching. “In 
Britain the issue of funding art schools on a national scale 
had bccn brought into sharp focus as a consequence of the 
rapid industrialization during the nineteenth century. The 
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whole systems of art teaching was in a turmoil, with a gulf 
opening up between traditional, literate artists reared in 
academics and the growing army of ‘confused’ craftsmen 
thrown up by the Industrial Revolution. ™ 


In Orissa the situation of traditional arts was not that 
bad compared to European scenario. In the twentieth century 
Orissa the handicraft practices were in decline due to economy 
reasons but the artistic excellence continue to prevail in 
some isolated pockcts, as murals of considerable good quality 
still being painted and temples continued to be built. The 
best example being the Dharakote Jagannatha temple painted 
in 1908.'" The bandha textiles of superior quality were and 
are still woven by Orissan weavers. 


Therefore it was surprising that thc traditional skill and 
arlistic excellence was not incorporated into the syllabus at 
Khallikote. The traditional Orissan painting, stone carving 
and weaving would have changed the basic orientation of art 
students. Instead the Santiniketan style of tempera, wash, 
batik and leather crafts made the students’ outlook indifferent 
to the native arts. Even today this has remained as an alien 
component. Khallikote Art School was confronted with a 
great problem to assimilate diverse influences and interests. 
Sarat Chandra Debo harped at a synthesis of west and east 
and he practiced this to a great extent. This was a time; the 
cubic tendencies were growing in Orissa in the works of 
Gopal Chandra Kanungo, Ajit Keshary Ray and Anant Panda. 
Sarat Chandra’s works were also contaminated, because we 
find the use of flat angular surfaces in his landscapes and 
figural compositions. 


The cubic orientation intensified the new art movement 
in 60s and continued for a period of about thirty years 
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appearing and reappearing in various manifestations in the 
works of students who passed out from Khallikote Art School. 
It is amusing that during this thirty years span all kinds of 
modern art-isms appeared in the works of Orissan artists ot 
Khallikote School starting with cubism to surrealism and 
expressionism to impressionism, but abstract art remained a 
distant dream. There was no clear signalling as ‘Khallikote 
style’ and the creative efforts were staggering because of the 
significant absence of intellectuality. Students were not well 
awarc of the modern art movement happening elsewhere in 
the country and Khallikote remained as a land locked country 
without fresh air. The Khallikote situation though slowly 
changing is far from satisfactory. 


We few such as Chandra Sekhar Rao, D.N. Rao, 
Ramanhari Jena, Siba Panigrahi, Chandramani Biswal, Baladev 
Maharatha, Kasinath Jena, Debaraj Sahu, Jagdish Chandra 
Kanungo, Mahendra Prasad Mahapatra, Gouranga Bariki 
including me are the inheritors of the Khallikote legacy. 
These are the names, which make news in Orissan art circle. 
It is also interesting to observe how they branched off to 
different interests in life and only a few of them practise art 
with capital ‘A’. Two or three instances would be sufficed to 
prove the point. Ramahari Jena once trained in academic 
cascl painting now switched over to impressionistic style of 
figuration with high technological achicvements in the media 
of printmaking. Chandra Sekhar Rao trained in Santiniketan 
tempera and wash now creates marvellous linear paintings 
with bright colour washes on tasar. D.N. Rao taught academic 
oils, woodcuts and linocuts at Khallikote now teach 
printmaking, lithograph and etchings at B.K. College of Art. 
It would thus been seen that the legacy of Sarata Chandra 
Debo survives in newer manifestations, inheritors acquiring 
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new modes of expressions, skills, orientations and visions 
transforming and shooting off into national fames.!' 


This legacy got a further boosting with the establishment 
of B.K. College of Art and Crafts at Bhubaneshwar in the 
year 1984. A majority of the staff members were from 
Khallikote legacy including the Principal. Thus the college 
opened up new vistas of art teaching although vestiges of 
colonial hangover were there. It laid emphasis on the teaching 
of art history as a scparate discipline along with practical 
subjects and tried to reach out to the national art scenc. The 
curriculum paved the way for two separate departments, onc 
for traditional arts and the second for design (including 
industrial) and tried to synthesise traditional technology with 
the modern. However after a few years the basic purpose 
was lost. 


Within five, six years of its establishment, it began 
showing results. No sooner than the first batch of students 
finished their post graduation in new art institutions like 
Baroda, Santiniketan (today’s Santiniketan is completely 
different from that of fifties), Delhi and Chandigarh, they 
themselves transformed and transgressed into the national 
art channel and their art breathed a new life. The year 1990 
was the take off year for the contemporary art movement in 
Orissa and the new art to emerge. 


Part III 


In pre-sixties when the Khallikote School of Art came 
into existence and immediately after, the art styles in vogue 
were the British academics (transferred through Kolkata), 
Santiniketan svade<i art (revivalist) and the cubic (from the 
modern-isms). Of course a Khallikote synthesis was slowly 
emerging. In post eighties, the Khallikote styles remerged 
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with new refinement and advancement at B.K. College of 
Art, Bhubaneswar with inputs from Banaras Hindu 
University—BHU soft brushing style (through Byomokesh 
Mohanty at Bhubaneswar and Dipti Prakash Mohanty at 
Khallikote) and other national (through all India art camps at 
thc Rashtriya Lalit Kala Kendra) and international styles 
(through the availability of catalogues, books and foreign 
travels). Now along with the Kolkata and Santiniketan, we 
have Banaras, Delhi, Baroda, Hyderabad, Gulbarga and 
Khairagarh making the art scenario varied and vibrant with 
immense possibilities. Through these styles we came closer 
with the works of renowned artists like K.S. Kulkarni, Dilip 
Das Gupta, Balbir Singh Katt, Madan Lal, Zai Zharotia, 
Jyou Bhatt, Rini Dhumal, Laxma Goud, K.G. Subramaniam, 
Atul Bosc, Sunil Das, Amitav Banerjee, V. Nagdas and V.G. 
Andani. Earlier we had the influences of great masters like 
Nandalal, Bindod Behari, Ramkinkar, M.F. Hussain, Picasso 
and Salvador Dali. 


Post ninety Orissa was an Orissa of great possibilities 
and aspirations. The art scene came to be divided along the 
lines of the legacy and the young generation. This young 
generation vehemently criticized the legacy artists as outdated 
and stagnant holding to establishments, even if they were 
their earlier teachers and mentors. Now the legacy was no 
more, only Khallikote rather a mixture of old Kolkata, 
Santiniketan even old Baroda and Banaras. A few of the 
young generation artists by the demand of circumstances 
and by choice remained full timers in contrast to the legacy 
artists who were part timers and sarakari artists attending to 
all kinds of sundry government art jobs from Orissa Review 
jackets to Orissa pavilions and welcome gates. To make art 
a profession without sliding into cheap book illustrations 
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and sign writings was a distant dream even in eighties. But 
with the coming of the young generation, it became a reality 
and possibility. 


Art in nineties in India was coming off the easels, 
studios were being transformed into art performing arcnas 
and art as an equally intcllectual avocation were gaining 
ground. In the international scene far-reaching changes were 
happening. The international Triennials and Biennials, 
symposia, workshops and spectacles are becoming fashion 
in the art world. Fashionable terms like ‘conceptual art’, 
‘multiculturalism’ and ‘postmodernism’ started gaining 
significance. Critics were vociferous about the failure of the 
modern art movements and talking of the end of the art 
world at the closure of a millennium. Everyone was looking 
for a new .beginning. 


Modernism represents a reality determined to confront 
the illusions of the past. Though a series of chain, reactions 
and often simultaneous equivocations, beginning with 
Cezanne and the cubists, modernism has sct out to dispel the 
illusions of the picture plane and its subject matter and as 
Moholy-Nagy once proclaimed, to move into a new space 
time.’ 


Although I uphold the legacy, I don’t intend to prolong 
this in favour of an aesthetic institution to act as guardians 
of the tradition of oil painting, or even svade$i art of temperas 
and wash paintings. My legacy is stretchable, changeable 
and trans{ormable to the tune of sociological, political and 
economic conditions prevailing today. While talking of new 
art, | am aware of the evolution that led the agrarian to the 
industrial, from a closed to an open democratic structure, 
and from a pre-modern towards a modernistic sensibility. 
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For an artist, this evolutionary process is a struggle, a yearning 
for a better world, and, in some cases, a neurosis in being 
unable to attain it. In Orissa the experience is even more 
painful. 


This art struggle does not only stem from the effort of 
the twentieth century modern artists, but originates right 
from the beginning when primitive man who unconsciously 
created artistic forms on the walls of the caves. This struggle 
has not yet terminated but appears in new and newer 
incarnations. One might speculate that the only real difference 
between the institutions at the outset of the century and those 
in recent years is that now they function with a more 
“Drofessional” aura, a certain detachment that is more market- 
driven and more overtly cynical. 


One must agree that both the modernistic movements 
of the past years as well as the post-modernistic movements 
of the present times stem from an international source; it is 
not indigenous either in India or definitely in Orissa. Our 
actions and reactions are not addressed to a local reality 
although we are poised in this local situation. In the 
international art scenario today, the old barriers of countries 
and continents have melted giving way to an international 
community of artists working in different locations on the 
globe. There are no more ‘isms’ but individual enlightenments 
and contributions. 


Therefore anything now happens politically in the United 
States of America, I am referring to the 11th September 
disaster, it has ils reverberations and ramifications in India 
and elsewhere. The visual image of the aeroplane striking 
the World Trade Centre building on one side and coming out 
of the other side like a ball of fire is extremely powerful to 
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drive you to a nightmare. This image intensified by latest 
electronic media technology and backed by the anger and 
anguish of super power nation became a paradigm through 
which the disaster of Orissan super cyclone and torrential 
floods could be portrayed, no matter these are natural 
calamities. When the earthquake tragedy of Armenia 
disastrously shook the erstwhile Soviet Union, only a lone 
painter in Orissa, Ramahari Jena reacted in his paintings but 
the WTC disaster has caught the imagination of at least a 
hundred Orissan artists including the clay image makers 
who vent their imagination in the Durga pandal installations 
and on the Puri sea beach (Sand art by Sudarshan Pattnaik, 
Times of India, 26 November 2001). I would like to draw 
your attention to the event organized at Soochna Bhawan 
under the aegis of Working Artists Association on the eve of 
the new millennium, aroused considerable interest among 
the Orissan artists to invent a few marvellous presentations 
running from the performance art presentation on super 
cyclone conceived by Sovan Kumar interlude by Soubhagya’s 
poetry on ‘Time’ to a dozen other conceptions like Passage 
for Renewal (Jagannatha Panda), Housing as a Verb (D.N. 
Rao), Myth of Renewal (Dinanath Pathy), Of Images and 
Bodies (Pratap Chandra Jena), Fragmented Identities (Pratul 
Dash), The Changing Self (Tapan Kumar Dash), Sex, Day 
Dreams and Toothpaste Tubes (Birendra Pani), Avataras 
(Bibhu Prasad Patnaik), Environment (Subrat Kumar Mallik), 
My Art and My Earth (Sudhansu Bhusana Sutar), Cow Boy 
and Golden Boy (M. Sovan Kumar), Fish as the Death 
Image (Rajib Kumar Nayak), Life Cycle (Ramahari Jena), 
The Universal Disc (Pranati Mahapatra), All Things Pass 
Away (Prabir Dalai), Me Malika (Panchanan Samal), Crow 
in the Flux (Gyanesh Mishra), Dream in a New Millennium 
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(Gajendra Kumar Padhi), Ritual and Cultural Awareness 
(Chakradhar Behera), Pond and the Question of Survival 
(Chandra Sekhar Rao), and Haat and Bazzar (Anup Chand). 


Political factors, economic issues and the patronages 
have worked at the roots of art movements. The Dada artists 
living in Zurich in 1916, mostly the refugees projected their 
guilt and frustration over the tragic circumstances of the war 
by rebelling against “bourgeois intellectualism”. On the other 
hand, the Russian avant garde (futurists, formalists, 
supramatists, constructivists, productivists) were experiencing 
a different historical reality. In contrast to the Zurich Dadaists 
the Russian avant garde had a different motivation in 
attempting to realize a different kind of work more given to 
a utopian dream." 


Orissan art situation does not lack issues but the Orissan 
mind does, which might drive the art practitioners to invent 
new theories, even new creations. We in Orissa can no more 
remain isolated. We have to perform to an international 
audience and compete with artists who are better placed 
politically and economically. The media, which promotes 
their artists in New York, Paris, London or even New Delhi 
is almost silent in Orissa. Here politicians are the only heroes. 
Artists never appear on front pages of newspapers. Even the 
elites such as writers and poets are unconcerned about artists 
and their art. They are obssessed in their own power game. 
The Culture University where the poets, musicians, 
performers, painters and sculptors should have ruled the 
roast are nowhere in sight. This has turned out to be 
inconsequential to an emerging art movement in Orissa, 
becoming only responsible to produce art siblings of feeble 
enlightenment. The University has turned out to be a subtext 
in an Orissan opera. 
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Orissan artists have not understood the theoretical 
paradigms, which became an institution not only through the 
embrace of machine aesthetics, but also by the desire to 
escape. The present conflict, which led to an escape from the 
institutions of culture—namely, the museum that sanctions 
art for historical and ideological purposes landed up in 
conceptual art and art performances. The psychoanalysts 
view this as the result of the Freudian impulse to move 
beyond or outside the authority of the father, or in this case, 
the institution, has possessed avant garde artists ranging 
from Picasso to Duchamp. 


The resurfacing of the oedipal drive as having its own 
sub textual legacy-including the various theoretical attempts 
to disapprove the Freudian impulse as a motivating force 
within the course of modernism, has been spelled out on 
numerous occasions in post-structural literature over the past 
two decades.” 


Still, onc cannot assume that this conflict is the sole 
motivating factor in the evolving structure of art as it relates 
to problems of modernism. 


Art historians and critics opine that instead of delving 
into psychoanalytic or social science theories to understand 
the under currents of modernism in art, it would be profitable 
to base our observations on actual events that happened 
during the course of modernist avant grade. 


The two most important paradigms, which have 
influenced the new art of recent years, arc (1) performance 
art and (2) conceptual art. To understand the first we may go 
back to history, to an event of November 7, 1920 performed 
in honour of the third anniversary of the October Revolution, 
in which the storming of the winter palace was virtually 
reconstructed and re-enacted in every detail." 
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This colossal-scale extravaganza, directed by Nikolai 
Yevreinov with the assistance of three theatre directors, 
included nearly 2,700 participants. Among them were 
soldiers, circus artists, ballet dancers and a five hundred- 
picce orchestra. Inspired by agitprop theatre and 
demonstration organized two years earlier by the Russian 
futurist Nathan Altman, this massive undertaking was the 
kind of spectacle that would only occur today if major 
broadcast corporations were on the site backed by major 
advertising. Instead of television footage, the only remaining 
documentation of this event is a few grainy photographs and 
some sketches and diagrams used to coordinate the 
production." 


The larger point related to the Storming of the Winter 
Palace is the desire to replicate the original political upheaval 
in exact detail as a simulated event—in tact as a performance. 
Even without the advanced technology of television and 
computers, the desire to make a spectacle that would 
accurately simulate the ‘real’ event suggests one of the critical 
attributes of the modernist avant garde: that the reproduction 
of the original was in fact a replacement of the historical 
actuality.’ 


‘The performance of the Storming of the Winter Palace 
in 1920, three years after the original, constituted yet another 
historical staging, a theatrical doubling that would be labelled 
‘art’. Not only the performance would become ‘art’, but it 
would also come to present the historical events as if the 
events were secondary to the experience of the performance 
itsclf. 


During the Dada revival of thc latc fitties and sixties in 
New York, the avant garde composer John Cage revived this 
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issue in another context by ignoring history in favour of 
structural improvisation and chance operation.!’® 


Allan Kaprow also expressed ambivalent feelings about 
historical references in the ‘art performance’ or happening. 
He said that ‘past’ has no longer to be done and need not be 
embalmed. In sixties than arose the Fluxus movement. Under 
an authoritarian leadership of an eccentric Lithuanian artist 
named George Maciunas, those associated with Fluxus 
generally preferred the ephemeral to the permanent, the 
concept over the form and event over the object." 


These Fluxus artists preferred absurdity and wit to the 
seriousness given to experimentalist painting or to the more 
fashionable emergence of Pop art. Fluxus was, in one sense, 
anti-historical; it tried to exist without a referent. A few other 
arlists like Dick Higgins and Ben Patterson etc. preferred 
mini happenings, often involving music and poetry. They 
refuted large-scale spectacles in favour of Artaud’s more 
hermetic style of unmediated experience. In these attempts 
there was a certain elegance, a certain refusal to conform to 
what the museum (or art gallery) wanted as official art or 
what the history of art seemed to dictate as the next logical 
step in the progressive linearity of modernism. 


The Fluxus movement did not last long, it was elegant 
but not entirely cynical, it was spirited but not spiritual. In 
this way it captured the heightened ecstatic flavour of the 
sixties when revolution was in the air, and it did not matter 
whether the event was history or simulation, whether it was 
‘real’ or ‘art’, the Fluxus was limited by its own context. 


I am tempted to review the Puri car festival spectacle as 
well as the art performance of Sovan Kumar in Kho; at Delhi 
held last year in the context of conceptual art. 
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The car festival of Puri no doubt a grand spectacle, an 
eventful happening with a participation of more than 
thousands of temple administrators, temple servants, artists, 
musicians and people who drag the chariots. It is in a way 
historical because it intends to recreate in imaginary journey 
of the deities—Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra from 
the main temple to the summer palace among the grand road. 
It no doubt creates an effect of ‘art’ because it not only 
enacts an unreal event; it has replaced an unreal event to be 
historically ‘real’. The only incongruent aspect in this 
performance is that the central images are not the performers 
but antiques. The attempts to make this event historical 
through repeated similar performance do not label it as “art 
performance”. The ritualistic and religious confirmation 
through these events leads to an official event in the temple 
calendar. While Sovan’s art performance arising out of the 
bitterness of his own marriage is a statement of significance 
in the context of Orissan ‘new art’. 


Concept art is a similar such art phenomenon like the 
performance art. Henry Flynt in his essay “Concept Art” 
(1961) writes, “Concept art is first of all an art of which the 
material is concept, as the material, e.g., of music is sound. 
Since concept is closely bound up with language, concept is 
a kind of art of which the material is language.” ° 


In a “Correspondence” with Andrea Miller-Keller (1981 - 
83), Le Witt stated: “his (Flynt’s) idea of it (Concept art) was 
Duchampian-Fluxus. Mine tended to have more to do with 
the way artists do their work, and to redirect the emphasis to 
idea rather than effect.” 


But Flynt disapproved any connection with the Fluxus 
in recent years so as to retain right to his linguistic 
breakthrough in art.” 
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Soubhagya Pathy’s recent studies into the Pictorial Art 
Linguistics in context of Orissan art reveal very many 
interesting facts of “concept art’, vis-a-vis the traditional 
legacy.” 


Concept art was formulated at a time, which could be 
called the era of happenings and environments, the era of 
assemblage and junk sculpture, the era of the beat generation, 
jazz and poetry readings, the underground rebellion against 
the status quo of the American way of lifc. There arc several 
approaches to the ‘conceptual art’. Le Witt’s source of 
conceptual art from minimalist approach was more to do 
with reductive sequence and serration. However conceptual 
art has its genesis in the art of the ‘ready-mades’, which 
Marcel Duchamp started in (1915-23). His work The Bride 
Stripped Bare hy Her Bachelors Even or the bicycle turned 
upside down and fastened to the top of a kitchen stool, or the 
galvanized bottle-drying rack with his signature and datc are 
afew significant examples. As per Duchamp “A point which 
I want very much to establish is that the choice of these 
“ready-mades” was never dictated by aesthetic delectation. 
This choice was based on a reaction of visual indifference 
with a total absence of good and bad taste at the same time 

. in fact a complete anaesthesia. = 


One cannot ignore or deny the industrial context of the 
readymade. It functioned as a sign or scries of signs related 
directly to mass-produced items taken from Ford’s assembly 
line. Duchamp’s point was that the Bride of industry has-at 
least, temporarily taken over art. Poet and critic Octavio Paz 
once sees an erotic “rendezvous” ® that is, a chance encounter, 
a concept that owes a certain debt to the protosurrealism of 
the writer Isidore Ducasse (Lautremont). 
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Duchamp’s ready-mades signified a shifting linguistic 
structure in art, but they were never intended by the artists 
to be art in the strict sense. For Duchamp, the concept of the 
readymade was the work of art, not the readymade object 
itself. It was the signifying power of the readymade that was 
important in shifting the emphasis of art from the objects to 
ideas. In suggesting that art could exit as an idea, the ready- 
mades gave art a secondary power: to further provoke ideas 
within a ‘non retinal’ system through thought expressed as 
languagc.?® 


Whether an installation, or an ‘investigation’, it is the 
signifying power of the ready-mades that influenced the 
development of conceptual art in the late sixties and early 
seventics. This replaced formalist acsthetics within a new 
linguistic structure. 


It was this new linguistic structure that moved art from 
its pre-eminent object hood-paintings and sculptures 
predestined for the museum—to a more open and 
dematerialised existence outside the museum. By the end of 
the sixties, art has become a free agent removed from its 
relic-container and thus, destined to define itself outside the 
confines of the institution. 


In Orissa, in seventies it was Anant Panda who used 
ready-mades in his art. The ready-mades were cycle seats, 
mirrors, parts of machines, broken ceramic cups and other 
fragments. But the intention of these art pieces was to use 
throwaway materials and was meant for SUPW (Socially 
Usetul Productive Works) in schools. He did these picces to 
demonstrate a ‘social’ idea to school students more than art. 
Artabandhu Rout created a few ‘beautiful’ sculptures out of 
ready-mades in eighties and he is still doing ready-mades. 
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His latest one with padlocks displayed in Oddiyan in 
Mumbai® is of course more imaginative. For a short span of 
time in eighties and nineties, use of ready-mades became 
fashionable with young artists who took to them for a change. 
Two names that come to my mind arc of Pramod Kumar 
Mohanty and Alekh Charan Sahu. But the dramatic 
transformation of ready-mades and their authentication as 
objects of art were lacking. These were neither witty nor 
shocking. 


The conceptual art finds fulfilment in the works of 
Jagannatha Panda, in his site-specific art in Japan where he 
explores five cosmic clements to be enacted in a global like 
structure, with an opening at the top. This opening relates the 
inner space with the outer and endows the work with a 
cosmic significance. His concern with space and its 
manifestation in house structures with care for environment, 
culture and tradition; and his attempts to relate his art in the 
networking of local and global are more conceptual than 
material. 


Adwaita Prasad Gadanayak’s installation in the 11th 
Triennial India evokes a lot of questions on the permanency 
of art as an object. Adwaita converted his Contessa car at the 
Rabindra Bhawan Complex, New Delhi into an electioneering 
mode with the fixation of loudspeaker funnels and political 
slogans bringing the vehicle to a point of immobility. This 
installation brought into focus the futility of present day 
democracy. 

The conceptual artists emphasized thc invisibility of 
the matter, to involve art with “the entire space” and “get 
away from the concern with colour”. Artists of the ‘new art’ 
abhorred traditional materials like the canvas, colour, stone 
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or wood. They looked for new materials or no-materials. It 
has therefore been variously named conceptual (concept, 
idea) art, beyond - the object-art, attitude-art, etc.3° There are 
also other definitions like think-art (art in the mind), or para- 
art, meta-art. 


“Conceptual art rejects aesthetic quality as a necessary 
component of art-work or propositions, because it defines art 
solely in morphological terms.” Going further Morris stated 
in 1970, “that concern with quality in art can only be another 
form of consumer research....”?! 


According to lan Burn and Mel Ramsden (1970) 
morphology should be replaced by methodology. Hardware 
art, (the art of the legacy) is comparable to the work of a 
lexicographer who is interested in the structure; Software art 
to that of a grammarian who is interested in function.” 


As noted by Honnef, the framework of traditional art 
leading to an aesthetic form had been the question ‘how’: 
how is it painted, how is it composed, how are the problems 
solved? For the ‘how’ conceptual art has substituted ‘what’: 
what is the nature of art? For a decorative aesthetics it 
substituted a functional aesthetics. In conceptual art, the 
form of a proposition is merely a reflection of its context, 
and aesthetic quality scrves mercly to facilitate the perception 
of the intimate relationship.” 


The ultra modern minds devalue formalist art as an 
ornament. Formalist art (painting and sculpture) is the 
vanguard of decoration, and strictly speaking, one could 
reasonably assert that its art condition is so minimal that for 
all functional purposes it is not art at all, but pure exercises 
in aesthetics.” 
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The new thinking has led art to the end of the art world. 
In the “Introduction” to the recent book of Robert C. Morgan, 
The End of the Art World (1998), Bill Beckley in the 
“Foreword: The Beginning of the Art World” makes a very 
relevant remark. 


“Renewal, whether it be self-renewal or renewal of 
aesthetic norms, is a different sort of thing than modernism’s 
notion of progress via technological advance. This renewal 
happens periodically in individuals and societies, and 
Morgan's criticism opens possibilities on either front. Thc 
Duchampian chess game-as interpreted by the market place 
is over. The winner is irrelevant, and the queens, kings, 
knights and pawns lay sprawled across the floor. In Morgan’s 
terms, it’s time “to rediscover the act of seeing”, but in 
conjunction with thinking and feeling to come back to art in 
a way that it might make a difference, “that it might actually 


45 


bencfit our lives.” 


The ‘new art’ in Orissa has started, a decade ago. Since 
we have boarded the plain to reach New York, symbolically 
saying, we have to travel on and on till we reach a dead end 
or to find New York on flames. But neither travelling nor 
being static does make a supposition in the process of 
evolution. We have to constantly unfold, evolve. This is the 
challenge of creativity. The artist of ‘new art’ movement in 
Orissa of course with a very few exceptions cannot claim to 
be ‘new’ in the context of global art. Nevertheless they have 
a point to make, i.e. to break the stagnation of Orissan art 
scene, “to smoke them out of the holes” (using President 
George W. Bush’s dialogue to our advantage). 


I am mentioning here the names of the artists of the 
new generation, who claim relevance in Orissan ‘new art’. 
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They are Adwaita Prasad Gadanayak, Jagannatha Panda, 
Anjan Kumar Sahoo, M. Sovan Kumar, Prithvi Raj Singh 
Deo, Pratul Dash. Tapan Dash, Jyoti Ranjan Panigrahi, 
Sudhansu Bhusan Sutar, Bibhu Prasad Patnaik, Birendra 
Pani, Alok Bal, Artabandhu Rout, Rajib Kumar Nayak, Prabir 
Dalai, Anup Chand, Panchanan Samal, Dharmapada Biswal, 
Tarakant Parida, Suchismita Sahu, Susmita Sahu, Swarnalata 
Satpathy, Manjushree Biswal, Subrat Kumar Mallick, 
Subhankar Tarafdar, Kamal Lochan Dora, Soubhagya Pathy, 
Pratap Kumar Jena, Gadadhar Ojha, Sudarsan Biswal, 
Gajendra Kumar Padhi, Ashis Pahi, Jagannatha Mahapatra, 
Prasant Kumar Sahu, Sitikant Patnaik, Helen and Rajalakshmi 
Panda.’* 


Let me end this essay with the wise words of Suzi 
Gablik. “Our art scems in the last few years, to be leaving its 
cxpcerimental period behind. There has been so much varied 
activity over the past half-century that most prejudices have 
now been destroyed. The old the new intermingle, and it has 
become clear that imitation and invention are not, of 
themselves, either good or bad. In our present state of freedom, 
there is no recognized means of prescribing or forbidding 
anything to anyonc. We can see now, however, that rebellion 
and {reedom are not enough: modernism has moved us too 
far in the direction of radical subjectivity and a destructive 
relativism. At this point we might do wcll to make the most 
of a few well-observed rules again, for this is the mainspring 
of all art. Only when traditional rules exist, and one is used 
of expecting them, can one then enjoy breaking them. 
Tradition teaches wisdom, and the final lesson of modernism 
may be no morc than this: that we need a fruitful tension 
between freedom and restraint. The concept of the good is 
necessarily bound up with the concept of observing a limit. 
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Perhaps after a long phase of rebelliously throwing out 
everything, we are more able to recognize that what is most 
acutely missing now is a sense of limits. Since immunity 
from the responsibility of tradition has itself become a 
tradition, perhaps we can go forward from the point we have 
reached by also going back, with a new knowledge of how 
form, structure, and authority sustain the spirit and enable us 
to live our lives with more vision; they are a necessary 
condition of our well-being.” 
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Muralidhar Tali. My Mother. Oil. Photo “ Ramahari Jena 
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Dinanath Pathy. Khallikote Market. Oil 
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Ajit Keashary Ray. Boats. Oil 
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Adwait Prasad Gadanayak Installation for the 1 1th Triennial India 
at Rabindra Bhawan, New Delhi 


Jagannatha Panda. Sphere and Runner, paper sculpture with text and 
photograph 
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Ramahari Jena. Drawing. 
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5 
Art and Change: 


An Autobiographical Comprehension! 


I am thankful to the Lalit Kala Akademi, the Secretary 
Dr. Sudhakar Sharma, Regional Secretary Ramakrishna 
Vedala and Studio in Charge Ramahari Jena for their 
consideration to send me to Khallikote for speaking to the 
students. 1 consider this a rare occasion because I was a 
student of this institution and this is my first official lecture 
presentation in the college when my dear friend D.N. Rao is 
the Principal. 


As a painter, I belong to the 20th century. I was born 
in 1942 and while still in school I took to art professionally. 
My brother had a studio workshop attached to our house in 
which we lived and I worked there as an apprentice. What I 
learnt was a kind of assorted art, involving various techniques 
and styles. It was kitsch; harmonium repairing to theatre 
curtain painting. It also included ritualistic wall painting and 
sign writing. This was a confidence building exercise intended 
to develop managerial capabilities and learn to deal with a 
rural clientele who had a queer sense of art. Art in the village 
was like ploughing a land and performing in a theatre. The 
village people had an understanding of art not very much 
different from food and drink. We were Brahmins by caste 
but gave up our hereditary profession in favour of art practice, 
which stood contrary to the interests of traditional citrakaras 
in our village. The contradiction was not only in the economic 
pursuit but also in the style and quality of art that we two 
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groups were producing. The art of the citrakaras was 
traditional, and they considered the art we were professing 
villagers as modern. 


I joined the Khallikote art school in 1959 to study 
‘higher art’ and get a degree for a job. What I learnt here was 
syllabus based art education, a curriculum set by the British 
about hundred years ago in India, life study, still life, naturc 
study and the like. We learnt how to draw posters, book 
jackets, wash paintings and temperas. We also learnt stitching, 
leather craft and cane furniture. The teaching programme 
was no doubt ambitious but had no focus. It was a skill- 
oriented pedagogy and after passing out from the institution, 
one was normally expected to open a cane furniture shop. 
Our teachers had hardly realized the significance of the kind 
of syllabus they were teaching and they did not have 
intellectual attainment and even art sensibility. Barring the 
precious three, Sarat Chandra, Ajit Keshary and Anant Panda, 
the rest of the lot did not understand what art was. We had 
teachers trained in Calcutta school of art those advocated the 
British legacy and teachers educated in Santiniketan who 
pursed all that was Indian. In this melec, we missed that was 
genuinely Orissan belonging to the soil. We were never told 
that our art tradition was more than two thousand years old. 
We were not even made aware of the local art potentials 
neither of Nirmaljhar group of temples nor of the wood 
carvings, stone works, ceramics and glass that were part of 
the building in which we were living and studying. While we 
were students we never realized that we had occupied a 
heritage building (Ramachandra Bhawan), which was a 
unique architectural piece and as art students and teachers of 
art we ought to have preserved this heritage. We became 
party in destroying an edifice and robbing off its art. Today 
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what you see and live in is a ravaged structure for which our 
stupidity and greed was responsible. We learnt an art skill 
and not its sensibility, its meaning and life principles. The art 
was like drinking country made brew or chewing pan in the 
Khallikote market. 


But out of this utter confusion was born a movement 
that proved beneficial in shaping the art of next twenty years. 
This was the modern art movement based on the cubistic 
principles. It was a change and the change was for the better. 
Sarat Chandra Debo, the Principal of the school who studied 
painting in Heatherly School of Art in London had a synthetic 
and eclectic style. He looked at compositions from a single 
perspective point, but structured the figures as cubistic 
constructions with line forming an elemental component. 
His synthetic approach gradually enveloped other areas of 
aesthetic vocabulary, did add credentials to his personal 
idioms. He had before him the example of Raja Ravi Varma 
who like him was an artist from the royal family. Synthesizing 
traditional theme with contemporary was not new to the 
Indian art scene. What had happened decades before in other 
parts of the country started taking shape under the stewardship 
of Sarat Chandra in Orissa. 


Though Sarat Chandra couldn’t reach the subtle grace 
and vivacity of Ravi Varma’s paintings he made his art 
significant using folk renderings. While differing from Ravi 
Varma, he brought his art nearer to the art of the Orissan 
citrakara. Sarat Chandra had a flair for linear application, 
preference for construction of forms, a rare ability of 
organization of space and sequences and a distinctive 
anatomical equation, which was his own. His figures are 
archetypes of certain generic characteristics. His compositions 
are based on régimentation of idealistic symbolism. There is 
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a theatrical presence in his work, which linked him to the 
romantics of the renaissance. 


The other important painter in Khallikote was Ajit 
Keshary. Like Sarat Chandra, he too was trained in London 
in Anglo French Art Centre. His first oil Painting The Flight 
made a historical note by bagging an award in the “modern 
art” category of the first annual art exhibition of the Orissa 
Lalit Kala Akademi in 1962. The Flight is an austere 
investigation of the bare essentials of pictorial representation. 
Over layering of flying birds whirling around in the open 
courtyard of the Khallikote palace, watched by the painter 
from his second floor apartment is the ‘baseness’ of a 
statement linked to Picasso’s cubistic works. Ajit Keshary 
gets thrilled of the idea of pigeons flying against a vacant 
dull blue sky when he intently tries to catch his mood and 
creates a pictorial grammatology of some significance. This 
of course turned out to be the crux of modernism, not different 
from a theoretical investigation carried out in the western 
world to invent cubism. 


Cubism was at the root of modern art in Orissa. It 
turned out to be a “schema of theory” to traverse through 
cubism to be modern. In Khallikote, Sarat Chandra, Ajit 
Keshary and Anant Panda were the trinity who sincerely 
believed, pursued and supported modernism and modern 
experiments of students in the school. This move was quite 
a departure from the academic work of the western school 
and the revivalist mannerism of the Santiniketan style. 
Western school infiltrated through Calcutta. It was a paradox 
that both Ajit Keshary and Anant Panda from Santiniketan 
should have denied a continuation of routine of Kala Bhawan 
and have fallen back on a new and innovative style that was 
then.an all India movement. Not only in Orissa, but 
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everywhere else in India, cubism took the upper hand to 
transform the academic painting into modern. 


Anant Panda made a de tour to cubism through the 
rural sensibility and rich coloration of Amrita Shergil and 
monumentality of sculptor Ramkinker. The indelible 
impression of dark women figures of Amrita against shining 
backgrounds bestow a melancholic overawe to Anant Panda’s 
canvases. His two works The Family and Labourers in the 
collection of the Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi however were 
eye openers. Anant Panda taught us how to prepare oil 
colours by mixing local powdered pigments with linseed oil, 
grounding them to a paste and filling them in used toothpaste 
tubes for convenient application. Harekrishna Behera made 
stretchers for canvases and frames for paintings. For the first 
time, we packed our paintings in large wooden crates and 
despatched them to Lalit Kala Akademi and National Gallery 
of Modern Art in New Delhi for participation in their 
programmes. 


Due to the emergence of a new atmosphere of modern 
expcrimentations and acceptance in Khallikote, a few 
sensitive students reacted favourably. They imbibed the spirit 
of modernism and bathed in the new sunshine of change. I 
painted oil on the theme of an agricultural couple, the woman 
emerging from the leisurely-seated male figure making music 
from a flute. The life force in this painting is interplay of 
concave and convex forms, sensuous and cubical. These 
indicate to delicate slender body with fleshy thighs, upraised 
spontaneous hands resulting in a musical movement, while 
his woman takes an upright thrust from the contours of 
man’s wear terminating in a draped upsurge body. This oil 
painting the Harvesting Songs got me an award in the all 
India exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts at Calcutta. A 
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student getting an award in an all India exhibition outside 
Orissa was then an important event in Khallikote. 


I would like to emphasize on the first and second annual 
exhibitions of Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi in 1962 and 1963 
as events of significance that document modern aspirations 
for a historical chronology.” Important artists of today who 
had exhibited their paintings in those two exhibitions and 
had bcen awarded included Gopal Charan Kanungo, 
Muralidhar Tali, Ajit Keshary Ray, Anant Panda, Siba 
Panigrahi, Jatin Das, Chandra Sekhar Rao, Dinanath Pathy 
and others. Stylistically these works were quite different. 
Siba Panigrahi’s Three Sisters awarded in ’62 exhibition 
was an attempt to depart from the academic oil painting. The 
figures in this painting had globular suggestive faces in a 
forest ambience reminiscent of Sailoz Mukherjee’s works. 
Gopal Charan Kanungo had a gauche painting with the theme 
of bullock carts crossing a water channel; Muralidhar Tali’s 
Beggars in the Street was strictly an academic work with 
colonial over tone. Jatin Das had a figurative canvas with a 
psychic theme. He since then has marched ahead but still has 
retained his man and woman theme executing them with 
various cubic stances and in exaggcrated and simplified 
human anatomy. The works of Binod Routray, Gouranga 
Charan Som and Chandra Sekhar Rao were in conformity 
with revivalist style of Santiniketan. Jyotirmayee Mohanty, 
Padmanabh Behera, Durga Prasad Das, Uday Narayan Jena 
and Shyama Sundar Patnaik werc another lot professing 
Kala Bhawan style of work and tempera painting. Out of this 
group, Chandra Sekhar Rao could have the strength finally 
to deviate and invent a new style in the lines of Jamini Ray. 
But this was again a late development in him in 80s while his 
Khallikotc works mostly remained rcvivalist in temper. 
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More or less the artists whose works were recognized 
in both the annual shows of the Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi 
remained art practitioners till late in their life. While Binod 
Routray, Durga Prasad Das and Gouranga Charan Som 
repeated themselves without much innovation, Gopal Charan 
Kanungo, Muralidhar Tali, Ajit Keshary Ruy, Anant Panda, 
Dinanath Pathy, Jatin Das and Siba Panigrahi took to oil 
seriously entertaining new concepts and experiments. 


The new language that grew in Khallikote in early 
sixties gave unprecedented freedom. I remember an 
interesting encounter I had with Rabinarayan Nayak, the 
design instructor. Rabinarayan asked us to prepare panel 
designs for a school competition. He was expecting that all 
the participants would make floral designs what he had 
carlier taught in the class. To his utter amazement and 
embarrassment I had submitted a panel design consisting of 
chairs and desks arranged in a repetitive venture. This was 
a shocking departure and obviously I was given the second 
prize, the first went to a panel with floral motifs. Students 
started questioning the prevalent values in art and their 
intellectual pursuits showed progression. It was no longer 
bound to the more or less verisimilar optic image, which 
described the object from a single viewpoint. 


The change that was brought in early sixties in 
Khallikote, died down when the authors of the movement 
shifted to Bhubaneswar. This remained as an upsurge and 
never formed a part of Khallikote sensitivity. The scene of 
art activities shifted to Bhubaneswar. Orissa Lalit Kala 
Akademi aspiring to play a dominant role in the contemporary 
art scenc of Orissa created a “‘modern art category” in its first 
and second annual art exhibitions. The idea of creating a 
“modern art category” in its initial years was a meaningful 
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indication intending a divide between the academic, revivalist 
and the modern.” Anant Panda shifted to Bhubaneswar in 
early seventies and he organized his former students to 
continue with modernism. It was necessary to shake Orissa 
off its dormancy in art pursuits. Since art history was not 
taught in Khallikote, the students remained oblivious of 
happenings in the art world. They developed a queer sense 
of self-assessment in a place like Khallikote, which was cut 
off from the main stream of cultural and aesthetic 
development. In the Khallikote town there was hardly any 
intellectual activity and the art school was an island left 
neglected in the valley. With Sarat Chandra and Anant Panda 
gone and Ajit Keshary caught in the net of administration 
and management, the modern movement died down 
completely. 


Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi that started with a bang 
slowly relapsed into inactivity without focus on contemporary. 
Unimaginative programmes like all Orissa children art 
exhibitions and jhoti cit@ competitions, which otherwise 
should have been the headache of the Education Department 
became the alma mater of the akademi. Akademi perhaps 
thought of “catching them young” to start an art awareness 
campaign in Orissa. But the young never grew old in art. 
Such activities rather became fashionable and art finally lost 
its place as a serious art avocation. Akademi championed the 
cause of art in its totality starting with tribal to traditional 
and finally failed to achieve anything tangible. The change 
in perceptibility, function and awareness that was expected 
of an akademi hardly happened. 


Small artist groups on their own wanted to spread the 
contemporary awareness, they wanted to grow as art 
practitioners in a state that do not sponsor art but talk about 
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it as a political programme. Being in the art profession I 
gradually understood that art was the last resort of the foolish, 
uneducated and underprivileged. The only non-governmental 
organisation, which did substantial work in the field of art, 
was the Working Artists Association of Orissa comprising 
artists, poets, architects and engineers. It accepted changes, 
Organized innovative programmes and made Orissa known 
to the art world. This has become a part of Orissan 
contemporary art movement. 


If you are an artist, aware of your creative self and 
creative potential, you try to break the barriers, you propose 
changes and if the circumstances do not favour, you push 
yourself in all directions for more leg space in the society 
and you in the process tend to be loud, argumentative and 
misunderstood by your friends. You paint, you speak on art, 
you publish books, you organise exhibitions and the cost of 
such activities on your energy, health and finances is 
enormous. You only realize when you are sixty. You seem 
to win finally, you did protect your artistic self but you fail 
miserably as a social being. 


That was what happened to most of us who sincerely 
practiced art, wanted to change and get new. 


In 1984, I was asked to head an art teaching institution 
in Bhubaneswar and build it a new. I was excited at this 
offer, grabbed the opportunity and collected a band of young 
and dynamic teachers, like-minded with a willingness to 
work, to move forward. Soon it did show results. We; Siba 
Panigrahi, D.N. Rao, Baladev Maharatha, Debaraj Sahoo, 
worked as a team relentlessly. We were underpaid, less 
facilitated, almost without any tangible governmental 
patronage, but we were open, perceptible to changes and 
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determined to change ourselves with the time. We gave a 
new dynamic teaching programme with innovative ideas; 
seminars, annual art exhibitions, departmental publications, 
annual art fairs, visiting teachers’ programmes, ‘meet the 
artists’ events, art and poetry happenings, club activities and 
memorial lectures started flowing. We opened our portals to 
the world, we tried to broaden our horizons, and we 
collaborated with National Council for Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT), Centre for Cultural Resources and 
Training (CCRT), Ministry for Handicrafts and Textiles, 
New Delhi, Department of Science and Technology, Orissa, 
National Aluminium Company, Orissa Industrial 
Development Corporation, British Council, Calcutta, Museum 
Rietberg, Zurich, Festival of India and a numbcr of other 
bodies. The result was phenomenal. We at the same time 
opened up specific departments in art history and traditional 
arts and ventured into new areas. For the first time art 
education crossed new boundaries. 


But after my departurc from the institution, most of the 
programmes were abandoned. 1! still do not understand what 
could be the motive for such unconcern, apathy. Was that all 
wrong, what we did, was nonsensical? Programmes could be 
restructured, improved upon, changed, but are not normally 
abandoned. Such involuntariness prompted me to understand 
that comprehension of art differs and this could be an indicator 
to change; may not with the time but in a negation of time 
and progression. 

For me art is not a skill-oriented activity and teaching 
of art is not a syllabus-based programme. I have always held 
art as an expression of totality; it touches upon several facets 
of life from literature to painting, from poetry to music. It 
unfolds your personality, it opens up the gates of freedom, 
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and it places you in direct communion with the absolute. 
Creativity is awareness. At times, creativity comes through 
unlearning. An art student wastes five precious years of his 
life by learning what he doesn’t need to be a creative person, 
and to be creative, he has to devote his entire life to unlearn 
what he had learnt in an art school. To be creative, you have 
to open the doors and wait; it will dawn on you like the 
morning sunlight and will elevate you. 


Sarat Chandra Debo, the founder Principal of the 
Khallikote School of Art taught art and meditation together. 
He was grossly misunderstood. His critics questioned his 
intention. Meditation is a state of silence, meditation iS a 
state no desire, no form, no colour, it is a state of nothingness 
from which your vision of the world emerges. Creativity has 
nothing to do with any particular work. It has something to 
do with the quality of your consciousness. Whatever you do 
can become creative if you know what creativity means. 
Creativity means enjoying any work as meditation; doing 
any work with deep love. 


As the Secretary of the Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi, 
I organized a programme with the integration of painting and 
music called Rang Rag. Each musical note has a visual 
image, a painting that symbolises the characteristics of music. 
Modern science has also come up with the colours of music 
and therefore I thought an experimental programme would 
synthesise and harmonise our related thoughts and free us 
from boundaries. But just the contrary happened, the Delhi 
journalists started a debate in the press and they, the next day 
of the programme came to me and questioned my wisdom. 
In their view the Secretary of the Lalit Kala Akademi should 
not think of music. I did not go into the philosophy of art and 
music, I simply, light heartedly countered and questioned 
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them, why the three akademis were housed in a single building 
if no interrelation existed, moreover why it had been named 
after Rabindranath, who epitomized art, literature and music? 
Due to our misconception about art the Chairpersons of the 
akademis only meet in the elevator and Secretaries in the 
toilet. 


I am reminded of another interesting incident of my 
life. As the Divisional Manager of Production and Publicity 
I had designed a yearly art exhibition programme called 
Citra Baramasi to provide scope to Orissan artists for 
exhibiting their works. A gallery, Citra Vithi was also opened 
up in the Orissa Tourism Development Corporation office. 
The exhibition went on well and attracted the attention of 
visiting tourists and art loving citizens of Bhubaneswar and 
Orissa. But the Secretary of the Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi 
complained that the organisation of art exhibition could not 
be a programme of the tourism corporation and as 
consequence the programme had to be abandoned. 


Franz Marc writes,“ “Natural Law has been the vehicle 
of art. Today we are replacing this law with the problem of 
religiosity. The art of our epoch will undoubtedly show 
profound analogies with the arts of long past, primitive times 
—but without the formalistic approximations now attempted 
by some anarchists who have no sense. It is equally certain 
that our time will be followed by a period of detached 
maturity. The formal laws of art - or traditions - will again 
be established. According to the parallelism of events, this 
will happen in the very distant times of ripe, late 
Europeanism’. 


Once a group of art students were sketching on the 
railway platform in late evening hours, I was to board a train 
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to Varanasi. I was a little inquisitive, I asked them, why they 
were sketching at that hour in a cold evening? They replied, 
they wanted to become artists. The answer was simply 
wonderful. I further enquired, did their teachers not want to 
become artists becausc they stayed away at their homes! An 
intelligent student replied they had already become artists. If 
you go on sketching till the end of your life, you cannot 
become an artist. You will be an expert in drawing standing 
and resting figures. Prafulla Dave, a Gujarati artist who lives 
in Zurich once told me that even while he was a student at 
Baroda in sixties, he never sketched at the dictates of his 
teachers, he photographed objects, views and human beings, 
went home, developed the photographs and made pictures 
out of the photographs. I see no harm in doing this. Sketching 
is like collecting vegetables for a dish. Unless you cook 
them well at home, there was no meaning in piling up in 
your basket. 


One year is enough to learn rudiments of art. The rest 
of the years in a degree course programme should be free for 
students, the way they want to utilise their time to grow as 
artists. Our syllabus is so old and outdated that we learn a 
course of 19th century whilc we are in 21st century. 
Whenever I visit an art school, I invariably ask the students, 
why they want to study art? The students normally answer 
they want to be artists. What kind of artists—banner painters, 
sign painters, wall painters, portrait artists, illustrators, 
calligraphists, or jacket designers? Artists could be of various 
types fulfilling different needs, aspirations. It is an irony we 
don’t have good illustrators, calligraphers and portrait 
painters. We have still-life makers and so-called “modern 
artists’, who do not understand what ‘modern’ is. 
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Today's modern in art schools and colleges have become 
like craft productions, you could at least label them as 
traditional modern art. You might paint like Picasso, Dali or 
Cezannc, but that does not make you modern. Now modern 
art is an cvent of the past. Think for a moment, in Khallikote, 
how you are benefited practicing jacket designs without 
knowing how thesc are transferred in print, how you gain 
learning to paint a film banner on a sheet of white paper, 
without knowing how these are painted in real situation. 
What do you mean by commercial art? It is terribly confusing. 
The students of graphic design have little knowledge of 
‘conceptual’ or ‘minimal’ art, and that, on the other hand, the 
fine art student could be equally ignorant of developments in 
‘autonomous typography’ or ‘creative design’. By the same 
token, innovation in audio-visual techniques might elude 
both groups of students. 


At onc time it was easy to distinguish between the 
‘finc’ arlist and the commercial artist. It is now less easy. 
The qualities, which differentiated the one from the other, 
are now often common to both. The painter, who once saw 
the commercial designer as a toady to the financial pressures 
of industry, may now find that the dealer can impose a 
tyranny worse than that of any client. During the last twenty 
years or so, barricrs have been broken down; and they are 
still being broken down. 


The painting and sculpture of the 1950s was largely 
dominated by abstract expressionism and social realism. 
There were a few interesting exceptions to the general trend. 
Fontana, in developing his spatial theories, was using neon 
light in large-scale murals. And, in most countries, individual 
artists were encroaching on the areas, which divide one field 
of activity from another. 
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A number of key exhibitions in Europe and the United 
States helped to disseminate new ideas and techniques. The 
Venice Biennale made, and continues to make, a particularly 
valuable contribution, as did the Documenta series in Kassel. 
Certain galleries and organizations, such as the Tate Gallery, 
the Whitechapel Gallery and the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts in London, the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam and 
the Museums of Modern Art in New York and Turin also 
mounted useful exhibitions. In the late 1950s, the influence 
of John Cage’s theories and personality was critical in a new 
movement towards the combination of media. Cage acted as 
a catalyst: dance, concrete poetry, happenings, painting, 
sculpture, and music—all things were possible for him. During 
the 1960s the interaction of media became more lucid. Warhol 
and Rauschenberg began to silkscreen photographic half 
tones directly on to canvas. A movement concerned with 
‘concrete poetry’ was established, continuing the experiments 
in autonomous typography which Arp, the Futurists and the 
De Stijl group had undertaken in the 1920s, and which had 
been anticipated by Mallarme in 1897. 


Godard interspliced verbal messages with film 
sequences. Antonioni ‘painted’ with film. Genoves produced 
paintings in series that emulated the sequences of images, 
which one sees in newsreel films. Gaul and Carmi made 
their own signs and signals for the imagination. The ideas of 
Duchamp, Schwitters, the Surrealists and the Dadaists were 
examined afresh and revived. And, in a sense the world was 
rediscovered through the common object. 


“During the last five decades, artists have been 
increasingly concerned with what art can be ‘about’. Among 
the things, which it has been about are attitudes, concepts, 
boredom, danger, chance, decomposition, the process of 
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seeing, violence, the possibilities of ‘bad’ art, the polarity of 
one’s own nature and even the total uninvolvement of the 
artist in his own creation. 


The activity of art today is less concerned with the 
possibility of a finite solution that with the possibility of 
making discoveries in a diversity of media. The process is 
analogous to that of keeping a diary. Thoughts, jottings and 
essays—the form itself often spill over into life. The range of 
media is infinite: film, typography, dance, collage. The work- 
in-progress and nature of the activity seems to render the art 
gallery system more and more archaic. 


Artists move freely between media and the edges 
between these media have become blurred. Labels, however, 
proliferate, and, in the attempt to grasp the situation we are 
apt to falsity it. Labelling seems to be part of a human need 
to classify, systematize, and tabulate; to give life a meaning 
and order. But artists have gone mad in trying to identify and 
reconcile the extremes of their own personalities and 
obsessions. Logical/intuitive, cool/passionate, drip/hard-edge, 
fine/ commercial-increasingly, this very ambivalence is being 
explored by such artists as Rot, Godard and Hamilton. ‘Al! 
Things’, said Hegel, ‘are in themselves contradictory, and its 
is this principle, more than any other, which expresses the 
truth, the very essence of things.’ Movements and labels are 
often invented by journalists and critics who, for purposes of 
convenient classification, attempt to impose a pattern on 
what is largely a fluid situation.” 


Never before has such universal confusion prevailed 
regarding knowledge of modern and contemporary art as it 
does today, and it is easy to explain why. The media, 
television, news papers, and even books and magazines, 
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which have renounced their mandate to educate the world in 
order to increase the circulation of scandal and gossip, have 
deprived art of its spirit of sportsmanship and healthy 
reflection, and its love of intelligent workmanship, which 
had made it a bulwark of humanism. 


However, this confusion is not only due to the media. 
The schools are equally responsible, especially the art schools, 
as are the cities with their museums, which are more interested 
in increasing the numbers of their subscribers and visitors 
for their own political purposes. They have all created such 
confusion that at this moment many works that are of decisive 
importance to the history of modern art seem to count for 
less than those of some of the so called artists. 


All this has provoked an acceleration of exhibitions 
that have nothing to do with art.* Indeed, not only are artists 
multiplying like mushrooms, but many private galleries are 
also springing up, just like those art critics who as soon as 
they can sign a column in a news paper feel they are free to 
say whatever they please about art, for they are convinced 
that the public they are addressing will have nothing to 
object to since it often knows nothing. In such a system, art 
does not seem to have anything supporting it. 


Today, art is no longer characterized by the birth of 
movements, no longer does it move according to concepts 
that refer to the known and aesthetics that tend towards 
universality, but it proceeds subjectively as it laboriously 
attempts to construct a new language. 


In twentieth century a complete revolution in the lan- 
guage of art was brought by means of cogent theories of the 
historical avant garde movement and the subsequent revival 
of these by new avant garde movement after the Second 
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World War. It is equally true that the nineteenth century 
witnessed a decisive renewal and radical transformation of 
the language and techniques of modern art. 


To read from Marsden Hartley’s, “Art - and the Personal 
Life” (1928) will be rewarding. “Marsden was an American 
artist who faced, in his work as in his life, the problem of an 
American artist who wished to comprehend modern European 
movements and who yet must retain his American 
identity........... In an early essay he speaks of Cezanne and 
Whitman as the founders of modernism. Throughout his 
career his own art was informed by current European 
movements, yet he finally came “home,” to his native New 
England, despite his indictment that “art in America is like 
patent medicine or a vacuum cleaner. It can hope for no 
success until ninety million people know what it is”. 


Critical writing occupied him throughout his lifetime 
as a painter and a poeét........... In his poem “Return of the 
Native,” he expresses a sentiment that his art should return 
to nature just he should return to his homeland: 


Rock, juniper, and wind 
And a seagull sitting still 
All these of one mind. 
He who finds will 
To come home 
Will surely find old faith made new again, 
And lavish welcome.’ 
Marsden Hartley* said, “I am interested then only in the 


problem of painting, of how to make a bettér painting 
according to certain laws that are inherent in the making of 
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a good picture-and not at all in private extraversions or 
introversions of specific individuals. That is for me the 
inherent error in a work of art. I learned this bit of wisdom 
from a principle of William Blake’s which I discovered early 
and followed far too assiduously the first half of my aesthetic 
life, and from which I have happily released myself and this 
axiom was: “Put off intellect and put on imagination; the 
imagination is the man.” “From this doctrinal assertion 
evolved the theoretical axiom that you don’t see a thing until 
you look away from it—which was an excellent truism as 
long as the principles of the imaginative life were believed 
in and followed. I no longer believe in the imagination. I 
raised one certain day—and the whole thing had become 
changed. I had changed old clothes for new ones, and I 
couldn't bear the sight of the old garments. And when a 
painting is evolved from imaginative principles I am strongly 
inclined to turn away because I have greater faith that 
intellectual clarity is better and more entertaining than 
imaginative wisdom or emotional richness. I believe in the 
theoretical aspects of painting because I believe it produced 
better painting, and I think I can say I have been a fair 
exponent of the imaginative idea”. 


Modernism is an intellectual phenomenon and is anti- 
romantic. It pushes back manual skill and relies more and 
more on the discovery of intellectual frontiers. With the 
advancement of technology, art is loosing its grip on human 
labour. Today to say that he or she has a good hand, does not 
anymore qualify him as an artist. Rather an artist today is a 
shrewd manipulator of public facilities and an opportunist, 
endowed with qualities of a salesman. 


Art has become global and therefore it has to become 
local at the same time. It is a major issue and the issue is 
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more political than aesthetic. First it was European modern 
movement and then it was American contemporary that began 
in 1945. Since then the changes were exceptionally drastic. 
Most importantly, the scene changes centring first in New 
York, and then dispersing to several world capitals, such as 
London, Rome and Tokyo, which share with Paris and New 
York the distinction of fostering important new movements. 
But beginning immediately after the end of World War II, 
the vigorous New York school emerged as the dominant 
one, creating influences, which gradually flowed back to 
Europe. 


The emergence of modern art in America followed 
corresponding European movements with a considerable lag, 
but when it did arrive, it came with a great impetus and with 
reverberations that carried away many of the stagnant 
conventions and ideals that had restrained it. 


The most decisive point in the revolution of taste in 
America was the international exhibition of modern art or 
the Armory Show of 1913. It came about as a result of the 
combined efforts of about twenty five artists—Principally of 
the Ash Can and the Stieglitz groups—who, in order to 
contest the academy’s authoritarian dominance on art 
exhibitions, proposed to organise a large show of the work 
of younger Americans of progressive ideas. The Armory 
Show was a great success as an exhibition, attracting large 
crowds in New York, Chicago and Boston, and one-fifth of 
the 1,500 entries were sold to American collectors. 


I would like to venture a comparison of the Armory 
Show of 1913 with that of the Beyond the Shores’ show 
1995 of the young Oriya artists in Delhi which catapulated 
four young artists, Jagannath Panda, Sovan Kumar, Jyoti 
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Ranjan Panigrahi and Chuguli Kumar Sahoo to instant fame. 
The show made them known to the Delhi public and art 
world and it helped them to advance their carcers. They have 
now enviable positions as artists of international bearing. 
About one third of the show was sold and its. success was 
phenomenal. 


Iam introducing you to different exhibitions, to different 
awarded art works to give you a graphic idea of progression 
through which the Orissan art movement sailed. If the B.K. 
College of Art introduced a liberal teaching programme that 
paved the way to progression, the Regional Art Centre of the 
Central Lalit Kala Akademi opened the windows to the 
national capital through national, international exhibitions 
and workshops where eminent artists interacted. Ramahari 
Jena remained in charge of the graphic studio of the centre 
and was responsible for a resurgence of printmaking in Orissa. 
This was a much-needed change. His Lalit Kala Akademi 
award for his painting Armenia in 1988 broke the isolation 
and placed Orissa in the centre stage. It made a mark and 
paved the way for others to hug the limelight. 


Today it is not enough to paint but along with it to 
understand the politics that control art. Politics should be 
imperative. Within the arena of politics come museums, 
gallery system, art criticism and curating. None of these 
exists in Orissa. With an award from the state Lalit Kala 
Akademi and a write-up in some Oriya newspaper you are 
nowhere in the art world. This might help revision of your 
present position as an artist in the eyes of your friends and 
family members. This is not media support to push you as an 
artist. An opinion in Orissa about your artistic personality 
really does not matter. It only matters when you are able to 
sell your works to live independently as a professional artist. 
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Most of the Oriya artists have government jobs to support 
their living therefore they do not work. Today a unique 
situation has emerged where you don’t find jobs any more. 
Either you opt for marginality of your art career or enter into 
along struggle to live as artists. In Orissa, to be an independent 
artist with sole profession of a painter, sculptor or a printmaker 
is next to impossibility. Therefore the teachers who are in a 
school of art teaching profession should know how to teach 
and what to teach or they would be primarily responsible to 
create a volatile army of frustrated artists. 


Whatever you paint in Khallikotc, even if it is remotely 
Khallikote, you are painting for the world; probably you 
would have done the same thing even if you were placed in 
New Delhi or New York. But this is never the situation. 
Your attitude, theme, approach, your process and experience 
change when you leave the placc to a better location with 
inviting options to choose from. When Oriya art students 
worked in New Dclhi, Baroda or Bombay, they developed 
wings to fly and they in fact flew. At Khallikote, you do not 
open up, you arc in a terrible cross-word puzzle with test 
examinations, annual examinations, pass fail syndrome, 
percentage of marks and all those restrictions to cow you 
down to tried out routine and routine is anti-art. Your entire 
existence in Khallikote should be an expression of art, not an 
antithesis. 

Art cannot be taught, in classrooms, there are no 
formulae to create art. You have to learn from your experience. 
If your teachers do not practice art, if they don’t exhibit their 
work, if they do not update themselves they will have nothing 
to share with you. Let us not live in a make believe world. 
I have not come lo you to advise you, to remind you or your 
teacher’s responsibilities. Every onc of us, who has pledged 
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to become an artist, should move, commit and make their 
presence felt in the art world. 


One should not forget that it was Khallikote that had 
shown the way to modernism in Orissa, but it seems it has 
lost its confidence in the art world. Art is a pre-eminently 
subject for an ever-changing dialogue. Jt changes fast like 
European weather. Artists are both transformers and resistors, 
capable of recognizing themselves both as decentred and re- 
centred subject. Being an artist is a matter of trying to locate 
one’s position in postmodern culture. It requires an inner- 
directed sense of reality, one that resists the loss of self- 
esteem. The artist's identity is contingent on functional 
dialectical mcans, not factionalised programming. The 
challenge for the artist is to rejuvenate the aura in art 
and thereby to rediscover the transmission of the creative 
impulse. 


The post Warholian nightmare is precisely this. Art has 
become irrelevant to the art world except for the dinners, the 
partics and the discos. It is one big, mindless bash where 
money talks and no onc listens, and where even fewer see 
the art. Perhaps, in the sixties or seventies, Warhol could 
make such events into a scene and, in turn, enhance his 
publicity and ultimately his much-deserved reputation. But 
Warhol was an original and that was part of his allure, an 
attribute that even the critic Harold Resenberg understood. 
But in the current atmosphere at the end of the nineties, at 
the finale to this century of modernism, the scene surrounding 
Warhol has become what it always was: a myth. This is 
something that Andy understood all along. The problem 
today is that few others seem to understand it.!! 


The myth of the art world and now, the end of the art 
world is re-enacted over and over again with the same dull 
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beat, the same quasi-spiritual, either out of inexperience, at 
best, or masochism, at worst. Human heads cast in blood, 
dependent on ultra refrigeration and sliced up cows in cast 
Plexiglas, as recently shown both in London and New York, 
are fairly accurate signs of the times. But they are signs that 
belong to the semiotic structure of the social norm, signs that 
for the moment function in a kind of semiotic vacuum, a 
kind of hallucinogenic sanctuary, removed from the 
complexities and conflicts within a burgeoning globalisation. 
Spectacles breed more spectacles, more diversions, and more 
tabloid news. The hyper real spectacles in the current art 
world are like random channels on cable television: They 
offer the illusion that there is something significant for the 
spectator. The information is designed to titillate but not 
fulfil. There is no history, no memory. The ultimate diversion 
is the internet, a hypnotic commercial ploy; that is, unless 
the viewer has the will or the intestinal fortitude to find 
precisely the information he or she needs. It is always easier 
to talk about porno paintings in a fashionable gallery or 
satyrs dancing painfully around a football field that to address 
the significance of serious painting or cinema. To deal with 
serious art requires a certain preparation of the mind, a 
relaxed synthesis whereby the mind comes into contact with 
the body, where there is a rejuvenation of seeing, and where 
thought is required to pull the act of seeing into the sensory 
of feeling to formulate ideas that are powerfully felt. It is 
time to understand the difference between what is 
symptomatic in such a mediated “culture” as ours and what 
is truly significant. The distinction is crucial in coming to 
terms with a new criterion in dealing with the art of the 
future; yet the signs are often deceiving."? 
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The present art situation in the country and in the world 
is terribly confusing. The link has been entirely lost. The 
definitions once we did hold sacrosanct were completely 
lost. Art is no more a product. It is an experience to share. 
Critics have started talking of the process, not the final 
product. Conceptual art and performance art have 
overshadowed the real and committed efforts. You cannot 
decry them as ‘no art’ in public. You have the fear of being 
anti-modern and anti-postmodern. 


During my recent visit to London, I saw an exhibition 
in the Serpentine Gallery. The exhibition was about the 
graffiti on the wall in an underground that led to the tube 
station. The exhibitor had simply photographed walls, made 
them into cnlargements and had displayed them in the 
exhibition. The photographs spoke the minds of the people 
who scribed their psycho-semantic phobia on to the walls- 
ugly slang. Without social context, one would wonder the 
wisdom of the graffiti and would reject them as art. But to 
mount such an exhibition needed sponsorship and an idea 
that was translated into visuals. 


You may well argue that the swing in today’s art is 
west-ward ho! But from where would you gather your courage 
to tilt the balance? How can you alter the art standard that 
has been built upon western modernism and western thinking? 
Half a century passed, we have not been able to change to 
colonial imposition on us and we still practice Santiniketan 
art in the garb of oriental and Indian in Khallikote. Art is 
today tagged with money and power. 


I believe art and culture have to be time and place 
specific. Without this, we do not have place of our own in 
the art world, there would be large-scale migrations and 
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disconnections with the native. Finally there would be no 
meaning in an art institution at Khallikote. Why, what for? 
In other countries and places while artists are fighting to 
improve their status and visibility through support from the 
government, and corporate bodics you have none. Do you 
understand artistic autonomy, professionalisation of artistic 
goals and standards? Artists now have learned from the new 
modernism to make art that could separate the world of 
experience from the field of memory. 


Therefore you have to build you own art world in the 
context of Khallikote, Orissa, India and the world. That may 
not be so easy but you have to proceed in the direction with 
confidence in your pursuit. You have to open up, boost your 
intellectual and creative potential. You have to move out to 
art centres to check up your capability. The reality is whether 
you want to struggle and be an artist or just remain on the 
margin without aspiring. Your degree will not help you in 
your endeavour. 


Gopal Krushna Padhy. Happy Family. Acrylic 
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‘Prabir Dalai. Untitled. Oil 
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Chaita Basu Jena. Etching 
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Art Performance in Within and Beyond. Millennium multiedia project. 
Bhubaneswar 
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Muktipada Nandi. Composition. Oil 
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Dinanath Pathy. Radha, Oil 


6 
Revival of Art Education: 
Realities and Aspirations! 


Part I 


I consider it an honour to deliberate upon a topic that 
is volatile, controversial and at the same time extremely 
important as a factor for social development and nation 
building. This is a terrain, which has kept us engaging all 
these years in our pursuit of excellence. This is at the root of 
the basic question that determines our survival as artists. But 
how seriously we are involved with the solution of the 
problem is debatable. But each one of us wishes to see 
Orissa blossom into a state where the creative artists are 
not underfed, where the government and the public play a 
positive role in recognizing the works of art and the artists, 
and in strengthening, the social fabrics not merely in 
pronouncements but in actuality. 


1 begin with a famous quotation of Ananda Coomara- 
swamy who held the view that an artist is not a special kind 
of human being but every man is a special kind of artist, or 
else he is less than a human being. 


‘Poetry is indispensable - if I only knew what for’. 
With this charmingly paradoxical epigram Jean Cocteau has 
summed up the necessity of art- as well as its questionable 
role in the late bourgeois world.’ 


The term “art education” is a misnomer. I wonder how 
can there be ‘art’ without the component of language and 
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literature? If you compartmentalise education into physics, 
mathematics, English, history, art, music and sports, it will 
lead you to nowhere. The result will be a fragmented 
understanding, truncated social milieu and fractured 
personality. Precisely this is the present reality from which 
we are not able to recover. 


In the present social systems marked by increasing 
fragmentation and divisiveness, the narrowed vision of 
education as literacy only, reinforces centrifugal forces. 
Unlettered has come to be understood as being co-terminus 
with the uncivilised. Literacy has become an instrument of 
oppression. 


Education, instead of promoting equality has created 
unequal societies in India. In a country with multiple ethnic 
groups, multiple cultures and multiple languages, uniformity 
of education is bound to leave the society uninspired and 
unmotivated. Formal education in India appears to have 
reached a dead end. Educationists decry the products, but the 
state continues to multiply them. India has the third largest 
technical manpower in the world and yet there is a shortage 
of doctors in its hospitals, engineers in the rural electrification 
schemes and agricultural scientists in the field. Even the 
agricultural universities are located in the cities. It is in this 
context that efforts are made to promote non-formal education 
to reach beyond the schoolroom. This is exactly where there 
is no alternative to art in education. 


The present system of education in India, from the 
preschool stage to higher education, had been imported from 
the west in bits and pieces over the last 200 years. The 
overall cultural contexts of Indian society and the cultural 
specialties of its varied segments have been ignored by this 
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system, with the result that it has never been fully accepted 
by the people. It hardly needs to be pointed out that the 
ecological inheritance, ethos and cultural commitment of 
western societies have been quite different from those of 
oriental societies. The climate, natural environment, types of 
settlements, their historical evolution and the resultant goals 
and occupations, and the life-views of these societies have 
always been poles apart. This is the main cause of the 
continuing discord between education and society in India. 


In the Indian concept, education is a concept of totality, 
fundamental for developing the personality of a child, the 
man. Education is a process of interaction with nature. It 
equips an individual with refined senses and sensibilities. It 
helps to create a beautiful world of harmony and peace. It 
unfolds immense potentialities and possibilities. It enlightens 
the interior space and makes the outer meaningful. Education 
is continuity, a process of learning and becoming a process 
of self-discovery and fulfilment. It is both cognitive and 
intuitive. It is both material and spiritual. Gandhiji had 
advocated a system of education known by its familiar name 
- ‘basic education’ and ‘nai talim’. Here manual and cerebral 
skills were in balance; the tools of education were through 
the use of hand and the utilisation of local resources natural 
and human. There was no undue emphasis on literacy. 
After fifty years of experimentation, there is a rencwed 
recognisation of the relevance of the Gandhian model based 
on a lotal development of body, mind and soul, and values 
of restraint and self-reliance and both self-sacrifice and self- 
fulfilment through community participation. 


For me, art in education passes through three phases 
namely: 
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(1) Art as play or lila/manifestation in pre-school 
context. 


(2) Art in education or beauty in education in school 
context 


(3) Education in art or education, the essence of art in 
post school context (general and professional 
college). 


I like to elucidate my viewpoint. Art as play or lila 
orients child’s inner being with cosmic vision of form, sound, 
colour, rhythm and harmony. The creations manifest in the 
child a holistic perception of the universe giving it an 
unlimited freedom of expression and language with aesthetic 
sensibility. A series of psychologists and art historians 
consider the play instinct/desire in man as the root for his 
impulse/wish to create. This play theory though not popular 
with adult artists is best suited to children. Marcel Duchamp 
said,” “I found some common points between chess and 
painting. When you play a game of chess it is like designing 
something or constructing some mechanism, which you win 
or loose.” Another devotee of games in art, Jean Tinguely, 
wrote on the subject in 1959: “The relationship of art and 
play: to play is art—consequently I play. I play enraged”. 


Art in education in schools imparts a Midas touch to all 
the areas of learning and liberates the students from the 
stagnation of thinking and feeling. The role of art is significant 
because it bestows a much needed soothing impact on the 
tcaching environment making it free from tension and adding 
to it strength, confidence and beauty. 


Education in art focuses on the essentials of creative 
imagination. It broadens the perceptivity and infuses the 
principles of universality linking the creative efforts with 
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other frontiers of learning. It helps to diffuse rigidity and 
boundaries. Education provides rationality and creates in a 
student, social consciousness making him/her responsible to 
the created universe and opens up a continued dialogue with 
the creator. Education in art is “methoding of madness.” 


What is then art? Art is difficult to comprehend in any 
particular expression or through a set of expressions. In 
today’s context, art has become still difficult to be explained 
in concrete words. Art is a tool, which transforms life into 
living and makes living an art experience. Art has most of 
the properties of education. Question will naturally arise, 
which art we are envisaging at—art as a skill or art as a 
creative process, art as an individual expression or art as the 
expression of the community, art as cultural specificity or art 
as global phenomenon”? This dichotomy often makes us 
confused to proceed in the right direction. Skill, no doubt has 
to be acquired through training but it has its own limitation 
since it cannot lead us to creativity. The view “art for art’s 
sake” no doubt sounds smart but art as creative expression 
always establishes linkages. Art always emerges from the 
‘local’ milieu where the question of grassroot gets linked 
intimately. But art always addresses the ‘global’ because art 
is universal in its comprehension. 


“Art itself, is a social phenomenon: first, because the 
artist, however unique his primary experience might be, is a 
social being; second because his work, however deeply 
marked by his primary experience and however unique and 
unrepeatable its objectification or form might be, is always 
a bridge, a connecting link between the artist and the other 
members of society; third because a work of art affects other 
people—it contributes to the reaffirmation or devaluation of 
their ideas, goals or values—and is a social force, which with 
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its emotional and ideological weight, shakes or moves 
people.” 


Traditionally we talk of sixty-four arts (kala) comprising 
skills ranging from horse riding to archery and lovemaking. 
These arc thc arts onc had to learn to be a worthy citizen in 
the society. But in the sphere of traditional art there is no 
dearth of creative ingenuity. Even the so-called crafts, those 
are now being reproduced without any sense of innovation 
had a strong footing in the creative emergence. In India, 
unlike as in Europe, no principal distinction is made between 
fine arts and practical crafts. All handiwork (manufacture) 
is filpa, from painting, sculpture and architecture to pottery, 
weaving, engincering, mechanics, meta! casting, leather work, 
perfumery etc. and the term is also applicable in a certain 
sense to dance, music, poctry, drama, medicine etc. 


To give you a broad spectrum of opinions on creative 
arts, 1 quote from world-renowned artists. David Smith® in 
1957 said, “An arrogant independence to create is my only 
motive.” Andy Warhol’ in 1967 declared, “Art is just to keep 
off the streets.” Jackson Pollock* in 1956 made a statement: 
“Painting is self discovery.” Self-discovery presupposes self- 
expression. Self-expression is a want inherent in every human 
being because it serves as an affirmation of his existence. 
This want can be fulfilled in several ways, one of which is 
self-expression through art. Self-discovery is part of the 
discovery of the world in general. Scientific curiosity is 
anothcr facet of such a thirst for knowledge; bul, instead of 
centring on the persona of the artist, it focuses on the work 
of art. The thirst for knowledge is however not so universal 
as the desire for self-expression—be it knowledge per se or 
knowledge as a prerequisite to a better understanding of the 
world around us. Many artists consciously reject the 
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acquisition of knowledge as an inhibiting agent of their 
creative power, confining their studies to subjects closely 
related to their craft. Others feel differently. Rather than 
express their egos, they try to capture the ego of the world 
in which they live. 


Like self-discovery and scientific curiosity, education 
also has a part in knowledge. It may be defined as the 
spreading of knowledge to others. Its basis is the altruistic 
goal of giving to others what you yourself enjoy and feel to 
bc virtually important in lifc. Howcver, cducation is a doublc- 
edged sword. It demands great moral ‘integrity from the 
educator, which wields the power to form the mind. If 
misused, this instrument can hurt more, than help. 


Three of the motifs listed by contemporary artists* for 
their work, self-discovery, scientific curiosity, and education 
in sensitivity are branches of the diffusion of knowledge. 
Bearing in mind the high esteem in which knowledge is held 
by science and the place scientific research occupies in 
contemporary life, there is nothing surprising in finding a 
parallel development in art. The other motivation is to develop 
human consciousness through art. 


Art is a process as well as a journey. The journey is 
performed in a visual world of sensory experiences. A 
successful journey endows a person with refined sensibility 
and enhanccs quality of life. The journcy is of an explanatory 
nature making one understand forms, shapes, colours, musical 
sounds, rhythms and the inner harmony - not only of outer 
nature but of one’s own physical and mental bodies. The 
journey begins in the womb and ends with death. It links a 
person with family, society, country and the world at large, 
in an established cultural context. 
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Tlike to bring in ‘art’ as a tool to experience the aesthetics 
of this long journey. Art not only is a skill as the ‘art of 
living’ in the present day context, but as an ‘act of 
transforming’ where culture and ecology are relevant. I am 
introducing art not merely as tool, giving rise to consumer 
products but one, which opens up the gates of wider vision, 
a supernatural consciousness of beauty and inner perception 
of a world order. 


Art which breeds in creative and contemplative vision 
is a reality when translated into properties of culture and 
education. The cultural translatability of art should form a 
component of our educational system and this should have 
meaning in the context of education, culture and ecology. 
The cultural translatability needs a language to transform a 
multilingual and mutltipeopled phenomenon into a global 
cultural ethics. The present educational system should be 
able to provide this ‘tool’, the language of ‘art’. This may be 
experimented with using a scientitic temper as an alternative 
modc. 


Art in the context of the school 


In the school context, it is not sufficient merely to 
categorise art as creative. It is necessary to appreciate its 
unique qualities as an aspect of human consciousness that no 
other field touches upon. 


Art decals with the sense of vision in a way that no other 
subject can, particularly with the process of perception and 
its expression in visible form and, uniquely, with the 
systematic development of visual aesthetic perception. 


Art involves the management of perceptual responses, 
and also affects the working of these responses. They are 
‘personally significant cxpressions of individuality. 
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A vast area of experience is available to us only through 
the sensc of vision. Art is capable of giving shape and form 
to the ineffable, and there are strong links here with the 
sensual, mental and cmotional life of the child. 


Art is directly linked to ‘visual literacy’ and ‘visual 
culture’, and no matter whether this is related to traditional 
or contemporary or both, the fact remains that the shape of 
our world is profoundly affected by our visual culture, and 
an informed acquired acquaintance with it must be a part of 
the attributes to anyone counting themselves truly cducated. 


Art contributes to the school curriculum in two ways: 


(1) Intrinsic—aesthetic/perceptual and discriminatory/ 
appreciative characteristics of the subject, and their attendant 
implications and offshoots. 


(2) Collaborative—the addition of particular values to 
the ‘learning process’ e.g. the characteristic cognitive 
attributes of creativity, comprising fluency, flexibility, 
originality and evolution. 


In the field of education, the idea of competition has 
had two kinds of bad effects. On the one hand, it has led to 
the teaching of respect for competition as Opposed to 
cooperation, especially in international affairs; and on the 
other hand, it has led to a vast system of competitiveness in 
the classroom, and in the endeavour to secure scholarships 
and subsequently in the search for jobs. 


Bertrand Russell’s observation on art in school is very 
significant.!” “To pass to more concrete considerations, take 
such a matter as children’s drawing and painting. Most 
children from about five years old to about eight show 
considerable imagination of a pictorial kind if they are 
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encouraged but otherwise left free. Some, though only a 
small minority, are capable of retaining the impulse to paint 
after they have become self-critical. But if they have been 
taught to copy carefully and to aim at accurate representation, 
they become increasingly scientific rather than artistic, and 
their painting ceases to show any imagination. If this is to be 
avoided, they must not be shown how lo draw correctly 
except when they themselves ask for instructions, and they 
must not be allowed to think that correctness constitutes 
merit. This is difficult for the teacher, since artistic excellence 
is a matter of opinion and individual taste, where as accuracy 
is capablc of objcctive tests. The social clement in school 
education, the fact of being one of a class, tends, unless the 
teacher is very exceptional, to lead to emphasise upon socially 
verifiable excellences rather than upon such as depend upon 
personal quality. If personal quality is to be preserved, definite 
teaching must be reduced to a minimum and criticism must 
never be carried to such lengths as to produce timidity in 
self-expression. But these maxims are not likely to lcad to 
work that will be pleasing to an inspector.” 


“The same thing, at a slightly late age, applies to the 
teaching of literature. Teachers tend to teach too much and 
to make up silly rules of style, such as that no sentence 
should begin with ‘and’ or ‘but’. Definite rules of grammar 
must of course be observed, though even grammar is more 
elastic that most teachers suppose.” 


Art in schools should be a multimedia experience. 
National art curriculum for schools 


The national curriculum for primary and secondary 
education framed by NCERT (National Council of 
Educational Research and Training) lays greater emphasis 
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on art and creativity. This report laments the lack of adequate 
attention to art in schools:'? 


“Art education and creative expression have not got 
adequate attention in school curriculum so far. The aim of art 
education should be to sensitise the students so that they 
may learn to respond to the beauty in line, colour, form, 
movement and sound. The study of art and cultura! heritage 
may enable the lcarners to appreciate and understand each 
other. The curriculum should aim at developing awareness 
of, and interest in, a wide variety of fine arts, both at the 
classical and the folk level.” 


While organising the curriculum NCERT lays out the 
following." 


“Art education should be treated as an important area 
of curricular activity for all round development of the child.” 


At the lower primary stage, the main objective of art 
education is to make the child aware of the good and beautiful 
in his environment and to express his feeling through simple 
visual and performing arts like music, dance and drama, etc. 
At the primary stage, the main objective of art education 
should be to enable the child to discover and identify his 
own preferences through exposure to a variety of media and 
materials and to optimise his own capacity in one or more 
arts. 


At the primary stage, art education programme should 
comprise (i) handling of the materials for drawing, painting, 
collage, clay modelling and construction of puppets; (11) 
creating artistic things by free expression method and specific 
topics method; (iii) handling of simple musical instruments 
and sound producing bodies; (iv) movement, mime and simple 
dance forms; (v) community singing; (vi) simple concepts of 
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visual and performing arts; (vii) stories of great personalities 
in the field of art; (viii) stories connected with the cultural 
heritage of nation and of other countries. 


At the secondary stage, art education should comprise 
(1) study of visual and aural resources and their exploration; 
(ii) projects leading to creative expression and exhibition of 
the works in visual and aural forms; (iii) intergroup, 
interschool art activities; (iv) study trips and interaction with 
artists in the community; (v) exploration of traditional art 
forms available in the community and neighbourhood. 


Art education programme should concentrate on 
exposing the child to folk arts, local specific arts and other 
cultural components, leading to an awareness and appreciation 
of our national heritage. Learning by doing and a wide 
exposure to art forms is a must for self-expression and 
widening of the learner's own experience. Art education 
should not be fragmented. It should adopt an integrated 
approach at all stages up to class X. 


It is ironical, that NCERT served its connection with 
art by closing the art department at their headquarters in 
Delhi after our friends, Dilip Bakshi, J.D. Virmani and 
Dharmani retired. What a difference between the precepts 
and practices even at the national level! 


Art curriculum at state level 


During the last decades, the state educational authorities 
have designed curriculum for teaching by setting up the 
State Council of Educational Research and Training (SCERT), 
Board of Secondary Education and other similar bodies. 
Though the development of curriculum is a continuing 
process, the designers have sidelined the importance of art in 
education, ignoring its pivotal role in managing the perceptual 
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awarcness and cementing the interdisciplinary needs. 
Inscnsitive framing of syllabi has resulted in erosion of 
aesthetic values in education. 


Teacher training is another important area to be handled 
carefully. The teacher training institutions generally rely on 
the subject matter competencies of the trainees prior to their 
entry to their professional course. These training institutions 
as such are not equipped adequately to make-up the deficiency 
in the pre-service training so far as the content knowledge of 
the trainee teachers is concerned. The lack of real integration 
of the method of teaching with the content of teaching subject 
has still remained a major weakness in the pre-service training. 
The curriculum research development and evaluation 
component and its linkage with pedagogy and learning 
theories in the training courses, are yet to be cffectively 
implemented. It is, therefore, necessary to encourage 
innovation in designing thc teacher education curriculum. 


It is strange that there is no teacher-training institute 
for art teachers in Orissa. Without learning the methodology 
of tcaching art in schools, the art programmes conducted 
by diploma or degree holder art teachers suffer from 
communication deficiencies. Since these artists are educated 
in contemporary art schools, they lack the vision to establish 
linkages and understand the local needs. I remember an art 
teacher, a friend of mine earlier posted in the district of 
Koraput complained to me that his Headmaster does not 
understand art because he had failed to provide him Winser 
& Newton colours, handmade papers, sable hair brushes and 
easel [or painting. I have a feeling that our friends in schools 
failed due to want of teacher training facilities and orientation 
programmes. Unless we think in terms of a teacher-training 
course [or the artists, the managers of cducation will think of 
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a training course for teachers of other subjects with component 
of art in it (say 100 marks a paper). I have the information 
that the Regional College of Education has such a course for 
teachers of other subjects. The idea is not to appoint art 
teachers in schools; instead to ask these specially trained 
teachers to take up teaching of art in schools. This will be a 
complete suicidal of our endeavours. Therefore the Lalit 
Kala Akademi should move a proposal for establishment of 
a Teachers’ Training College for artists in Orissa to train 
them as able art teachers. 


Following the national curriculum model of the NCERT 
and SCERT has developed a curriculum for the state schools, 
which has been further revised in the light of the new national 
education policy, a decade ago. Everything said and done, 
the fact remains that the facilities of education in the primary 
level in Orissa are deplorable. Thousands of villages go 
without schools and schools without teachers. Even a single 
teacher has to manage the entire teaching programme. In 
such a situation the concept of a separate art teacher would 
be a dream not only in the present context but also for years 
to come. Thercelore the strategy should be to reorient and 
sensitise the primary teacher so that the child could manifest 
its 114 sensibly with vision and education. Alternatively our 
artists should be prepared to take up responsibilities of 
teaching in primary schools to make teaching of art a 
reality. 


Rights of the Child 


Education of the child is enshrined as a fundamental 
right in the charter of United Nations. It states that “the 
preparation of the child as a responsible citizen in a free 
society, in a spirit of understanding, peace, tolerance, equality 
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of sexes and friendship among peoples, ethnic, national and 
regional groups and persons of indigenous origin is the duty 
of every government." Education should in that spirit foster 
“a respect for cultural pluralism.” 


Instead of talking on the entire school education in the 
light of the above contention, let us think of the preschool 
education in Orissa. 


Preschool in Orissa is comparatively a new concept 
and unfortunately in this sphere, the English medium schools 
play a major role. Although these schools provide space for 
art and provision for appointment of art teachers, the 
methodology they follow is rudimentary and stagnating. They 
encourage model drawings and fill-in drawings from printed 
books mostly imported from outside the statc. These drawings 
have no context and the images given to the child are alien 
to the local needs. The child is confronted with a hostile 
nature and unfriendly society in these imported motifs. This 
could be better understood if I quote a nursery rhyme: 


Baa Baa Black Sheep 

Have you any wool? 

Yes Sir! Yes Sir! Three bags full 

One for my master, 

One for my dame, 

And one for the little boy 

Who lives down the lane. 

It is really unfortunate that these nursery rhymes have 

replaced the Oriya ones quietly. The visual images that is 
created with the help of a nursery rhyme is very significant, 


because we should not allow a wrong motif to gel imprinted 
on the mind of the child. If this is not taken care of, to talk 
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of grassroot revival without providing a suitable alternative 
from our own culture will be a talk in the void. But there are 
certain nurscrics and prc-nurseries those are making positive 
attempts to put local culture into their teaching programmes. 
I like to mention that the art programmes in the Ruchika 
School are quite imaginative. I know this through my 
association with them in a few of their programmes. 


Broadening the Concept of Creativity 


Everyone is potentially creative. An over emphasis 
on rationality alonc, tcchnocratic rcasoning, restrictive 
organisational or community structures and over reliance on 
traditional approaches can restrict or destroy this potential. 
All the people need to communicate their experiences, their 
hopes and fears, as they have always done and many local 
initiatives help them to do so without having to ask whether, 
what they are doing is ‘creative’ or even ‘art’. It is sufficient 
that the people act in a stimulating way lo sustain themselves. 
This is wherc the local wisdom lies. This is where the local 
arts have an important role to play and this is precisely being 
threatened of sell-destruction. 


The creative approach cannot be taught or commanded, 
it has to be nurtured whenever it appears. In spite of its 
universal potential in a favourable environment, the spark of 
artistic creativity is in fact so rare that it needs careful fanning 
whenever it flickers in the hope of generating a fire. If you 
move throughout Orissa in search of creativity in art you will 
be surprised that many of these indigenous channels have 
been closed and the few that exist, need renovation and 
renewal before everything die out. 


Art was a part and parcel of living. It used to fulfil the 
basic functions of life. It used to endow a human being with 
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the fullness of purpose, but today art stands completely 
divorced from life and society. Art, it seems has no role to 
influence the life patterns. Even this is happening in the case 
of indigenous people in Orissa whose lives’ breath was 
art. 


The arts are the most immediately recognisable form of 
creativity. All arts deserve laudation as the representative of 
the concept of creativity, since it springs from imagination. 
Yet while the arts are among the highest form of human 
activity, they grow out of the soil provided by the more 
modest routines of daily life. They provide people with 
opportunities to consider and communicate their reality and 
vision in new ways. In a world of commodified culture 
however, creativity is too often taken for granted or dismissed. 
Perhaps this is because il is not always understood and is 
difficult to measure. 


Tradition is not immutable. It has evolved through 
generations in the never-ending process of invention, 
elimination and drawing on other cultures. This pluralism in 
the creative process has deepened today both at individual 
level, as arlists and arts from dilferent cultural backgrounds, 
particularly in music and the visual arts, enrich the world 
repertory of ‘high art’ and at the collective level, in the 
creative opposition often perceived as a tension within the 
global and the local. 


Creation comes to mean rebellion. And the more human 
existence is banalized and robbed of its true richness, the 
more the artist feels the need to express his human richness 
in a concrete - sensuous object - outside the dominant social 
and artistic institutions. 
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Art at grassroot level 


No society has renounced its right to possess its own art 
and its consequent right to influence art. Art is almost as old 
as man himself; that is, almost as old as society. 


Art used to empowcr individuals at grassroot level 
provide inspiration for their own protection and renewal. 
Cultural expression at the local or the grassroot level—group 
identity—social organisation and community to generate 
social cncergy, to overcome feelings of inferiority and 
alienation, to teach and raise awareness, to promote creativity 
and innovation, to help cope with the challenges of cultural 
differences and to enter the economy directly through 
production of goods and services. 


If the social relations between art and society are of 
interest both to the artist and to socicty, it is because artistic 
activity is an essential human activity. It is essential to the 
artist who realizes in his creation the essential power of his 
being at the same time that he establishes, by objectifying 
the richness of humanity, a new and original mean of 
communication between himself and others. 


Introduction of modern technology in the society has 
enlarged the scope of human aspirations and needs. While 
technology took the role of empowerment, it deprived the 
human being of its intrinsic valucs. Technology also brought 
a challenge. It flooded the market with monodesignced goods 
replacing local crafts. This onslaught of machine goods posed 
the grcatest hindrance for the local crafts and the artists who 
now arc left without the support of the socicty, moved away 
from their hereditary art. They had to close down all their 
wo.kshops in villages creating an aesthetic vacuum in the 
social structure and migrate to towns and cities. These artists 
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crowded the urban centres and an ugly competition and 
commercialisation took over their artistic products and the 
value of their crafts was measured in terms of money. The 
government failed to protect them and their crafts. They 
were left forlorn. There was no sale of local handicrafts, 
which were pushed away by an ugly competition. There was 
no balanced procurement system. As a result, the age-old 
craft tradition, which used to hold the roots of culture firmly 
was loosened. 


Particularly in Orissa, one has to be extremely cautious 
not to destroy our art heritage in such thoughtless planning. 
I have a strong suggestion that the Department of Handicrafts 
should provide raw material resource centres in local areas 
and reactivate the handicrafts production. Like the movement 
that is being generated in Orissa for protection of the Oriya 
language, the artist should think of some sort of intensive 
programme to reinstill faith in traditional handicrafts, 
beginning with pottery and basketry to painting and stone 
carving. Unless the excellence in handicrafts is recognised 
and the standard is fixed for the handicrafts production, the 
phenomenal growth of handicrafts sale will result in draining 
of local resources. I (we) think as artists, we have a definite 
role in this. 


The extension wing of the Orissa University of 
Agriculture and Technology is making ettorts to place the 
handicrafts in the context of rural agricultural programmes 
through the home scientists posted in Krushi Vigyan Kendras 
(K VK) throughout Orissa. If this succeeds, then it will provide 
an alternative mode to handicrafts production at the grassroot 
level. 


But, we are fortunate that the Orissan Handloom 
Industry is making great strides. Orissan handlooms have 
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become a fashion at the national level and it is understood 
that there are about two lakh eleven thousand weavers 
employed in the handloom sector. This is a reality for us to 
understand the potential of Orissa’s traditional textiles. In 
the handicrafts sector, there would be roughly forty thousand 
craftspersons employed. If we consider all of them as artists 
of some kind, then Orissa can boast of having two lakh forty 
thousand freelance traditional artists living independently on 
their trade. Therefore it would be extremely relevant to 
organise this sector for optimum benefits when we talk of 
revival of art at the grassroot level. People of Orissa should 
learn to use and appreciate handcrafted items and textiles to 
boost Orissan craftspersons and weavers. 


As per 1995-96 census, Orissa has five thousand nine 
hundred sixty seven secondary schools, twelve thousand 
ninety five middle schools and forty two thousand one 
hundred and five primary schools. These schools have one 
lakh ninety six thousand fifty teachers for six crore ten lakh 
and six thousand students. Out of say two lakh teachers; the 
number of art teachers would be hardly three to four hundred. 
What a pity that the government is unable to protect the 
interest of this minority group, although out of four hundred 
only a hundred would be in the state government sector. Can 
the government that boasts of Orissa’s art heritage not think 
of appointing art teachers in at least secondary schools in a 
phased manner say only a hundred teachers per year? There 
are about six thousand secondary schools in Orissa and such 
an employment scheme will save the dying species of art 
teachers in the state while creating an aesthetic environment 
in the schools. The Government of Orissa suffers from its 
own contradictions because the Department of Education 
denies jobs to artists who are trained by the Department of 
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Culture. This is an administrative imbalance and needs to be 
sorted out soon. 


Time has changed. The phenomenon of unprecedented 
explosion of knowledge has become a permanent curriculum 
concern almost over riding many other considerations. This 
has necessitated a built-in mechanism for providing 
opportunities for continuous and life long programmes of 
education. The new opportunities offered by scientific 
advancement and technological development has led to the 
reorientation of the educational system to make it more 
relevant and functional. Here we must use art as a mean for 
self-defence against the evils of complete technocratisation 
of educational systems. 


The last two decades have seen the emergence of an 
information processing technology with manifold curricular 
implications. On the other hand it offers opportunities for a 
significant reduction in the drudgery involved in the 
information load and, on the other, a thorough reorientation 
of our thinking and approach vis-a-vis the use of new tools 
and techniques, computer hardware and software. It is widely 
recognised that an appropriate use of this technology promises 
to bring about far more productive use of teacher’s and 
learner’s time, give new meaning to the teaching-learning 
process and make education accessible to much wider section 
of learners who have so far been deprived of a rich learning 
environment. 


As creative people we must be extremely cautious of 
the side effects of technological impact on education. We 
must rise to the demand of time and reorient ourselves to 
meet the challenge. Now the barriers in art have melted 
down, and the definitions and meanings of art have changed. 
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Art no longer is confined to a product but art is now 
understood as a process. We must not stick to a colonial art 
structure with an outdated curriculum aimed at only skill 
orientation. We must allow ourselves to the change and 
accommodate the new wave that seems to engulf the whole 
world around. We, as artists should not lag behind but 
confront this great challenge with a renewed perception and 
understanding. 


Studying in a college of art does not make a person a 
creative artist. As Joseph Beuys has rightly observed,’ 
“One day most art students will recognise that they do not 
qualify as artists, but, if they become a locksmith or 
housewife, or as far as I am concerned, a utilitarian graphic 
artist, the time of their study must not have gone to waste. 
This is what I mean, when I say, it is for me more important 
to know that somcbody has learned with me how to educate 
his children in a better way, and less important to know that 
somebody has become a great artist.” 


I am reminded of the anguished cry of the Venetian 
painter Carlo Ridolfi who voiced in his book The Wonders 
of Art about Venetian artists.'* “There is no profession.......in 
which you may expect less happiness and contentment than 
in painting. For a painter, before he can attain cven a moderate 
degrec of perfection, has to submit to so many drudgeries 
and toils, that they exceed human credibility. Nor, after so 
much sweating may he expect even a little applause unless 
some wind of favourable fortune turns up to blow him into 
the harbour. Wherefore it often happens that his life ends in 
misery and want.” Even an artist like Picasso is bewildered 
with the question “What is that forces one to enter a profession 
beset with difficulty, toil, and distress and also lacking the 
assurance of adequate compensation.’ 
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This is very true for the artists in Orissa. Many of us 
concerned with art ponder this question, and many of them 
are the artists themselves. 


Let us remember Robert Morris’s statement in 1970 
when he said"® “Art is an activity of change, of disorientation 
and shift, of violent discontinuity and mutability of the 
willingness for confusion even in the service of discovering 
new perceptual modes.” 


Before I conclude the first part of the presentation of 
the paper I like to suggest you to read Totto Chan - The Little 
Girl at the Window by Tetsuko Kuroyanagi. This engaging 
series of childhood recollections tells about an ideal school 
in Tokyo during World War II that combined learning with 
fun, freedom and love. This unusual school had old railroad 
cars for classrooms, and it was run by an extraordinary 
man—its founder and Headmaster Sosaku Kobayashi who 
was a firm believer in freedom of expression and activity. 


In real life, the Totto-Chan of the book has become one 
of Japan’s most popular television personalities—Tetsuko 
Kuroyanagi. She attributes her success in life to this wonderful 
school and its Headmaster. 


The charm of this account has won the hearts of millions 
of people of all ages and made this book a runaway best 
seller in Japan, with sales hitting the 4.5 million mark in its 
first year. 


To conclude, may I pose a pertinent question: Do we 
love our children enough to make them what they can become, 
“free citizens of the Universe’? 
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Part II 


The second part of my presentation deals with eight 
modules. Out of these modules four have been designed by 
me, two in collaboration with Indira Gandhi National Centre 
for the Arts and Indira Gandhi National Open University and 
two adopted from The Art Teacher's Hand Book’® by Robert 
Clement. Out of the four designs, I have presented thc first 
two in an international seminar at Indira Gandhi National 
Centre for the Arts, which is published in the book The 
Cultural Dimension of Education®’ by UNESCO Chair in 
the field of Cultural Development and Indira Gandhi National 
Centre for the Arts, 1998. 


Sincc these are my personal cxperiments, my friends 
and I appear in thesc as resource persons, and these 
experiments are related to the institutions, I had the occasions 
to serve. 


Module I: Art in Education 


I havc segregated the areas where art operates, one at 
the preschool/school level and the other at professional college 
level. At the school level art is the central focus in the entire 
educational programmes, where as in the professional level, 
the education takes the centre space. There is a basic difference 
and the difference is vital to streamlining curriculum at both 
these levels. The evils of teaching art in schools as an 
independent study without any context with other areas has 
resulted in isolation of the subject ‘art’ in schools and finally 
led to the removal of the art teachers from the teaching 
community. The art teacher initially compartmentalised his 
vision and failed to establish an interdisciplinary approach. 
Therefore in order to revive the lost ground we, as art 
educators have to bring in art at the centre. 
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Linkages with parents/ 


society 
Linkages with Linkages with the 
Pr ach; Art at the rincipal/hcadmaster 
students/teaching P ! I ଥା 
cumculum and other teaching 


faculty 


Linkages with local art 
traditions/history/ 
heritage 


Module II; Art in Education 


The art educator has to take the initiative to establish 
the linkages. He should inspire and motivate the child to 
understand the role of ‘art’ in the linkages. 


Child at the Centre 


Child ~ the Artist 


1. Local festivals / people / costumes / jewellery / 
theatre / music / poetry / rituals 


Local temples / architecture / sculpture / history 
School / teaching curriculum 


Local museum / art gallery 
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5. Home / parents / family / relations / friend 
6. Village haat / market / handicrafts / forest product 


7. Town / village environment / rivers / hills / trees / 
geography 

8. Local craftspersons / potters / painters / carpenters / 
smiths / weavers / masons. 


Module III: Art in Education 


Teaching Strategies and Resources 


Likc any other tcacher, an art teacher can use a variety 
of systems and resources in support of his work. The interplay 
between teaching systems and support materials plays a very 
important part in determining both the quality of experience 
provided by the art teacher for the children and the nature of 
their response. The art tcacher who fills his room with 
interesting collection of natural and manmade things, good 
photographs and reproductions of works of art and who 
directs the children’s attention towards the environment that 
surrounds the school, achieves more than half way towards 
ensuring that the children have sufficient to feed the mind’s 
eye. 


Such basic visual provision as this can be made even 
more effective when the visual experiences are well matched 
to the variety of strategies that the art teacher can use to 
focus children’s attention and to generate the quality of 
discourse and enquiry i.e. the hallmark of the really effective 
teacher. 


Here is a list of various teaching systems and resources 
that used in different combinations will provide with a variety 
of strategies in support of your work.’' 
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Systems 

Telling them (cxposition) 
Questioning 

(teacher based) 
Discussion 
(teacher/child) 
Interaction (between children) 
Enquiry (child based) 
Tasks 

Writing-copying 

Note taking 

Information 

Collecting 

Resources collecting 
Worksheets 
Questionnaires 

Doodling 

Markmaking 

Image collecting 
Imagemaking etc. 
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Resources 
Images 

Natural things 
Manmade things 
The environment 
Places 

Events 

People 

The school 
Children 

Words 

Sounds 

Music 

Prose 

Poetry 
Children’s work 
Works of art 
Artists 
Exhibitions 

Etc. 


Note: By far the most important system any teacher can 
use is that of generating enquiry through talk, 
whether through exposition, questioning, 
discussion or interaction. There is no doubt that 
there is strong correlation between the quality of 
children’ s work in art and the amount and quality 
of discourse that both precedes and supports the 
work. There is very clear evidence for this, 
especially in the work that is done in many primary 
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schools, where good class teachers who have had 
very little experience or training in art are able to 
generate work of considerable quality simply 
through their ability to focus children’s 
observation and perception through good talk in 
support of their looking. 


(This module is taken from, The Art Teacher's Hand- 
book®” by Robert Clement). 


Here I like to quote from my own article “Art as a tool 
for Cultural Rcjuvenation” included in The Cultural 
Dimension of Education.” 


An Experiment 


I was teaching drawing and painting to children from 
K.G. to Class X in the Kendriya Vidyalaya, Bhubaneswar. 
The school had no fixed syllabus to teach art. I did not want 
to provide model drawings on the blackboard to students for 
skill-oriented exercises. This I considered quite detrimental 
to the growth of creativity in children. On my initiative, the 
school provided sketchbooks to children and 1 inspired them 
to draw whenever and whatever they felt like recording from 
life experiences. At regular intervals, 1 glanced through their 
sketchbooks and picked up sketches, which attracted me 
from the point of view of innovative approach, creative 
excellence and pedagogic linkages. The subject matter 
children drew in their sketchbooks was quite varied with 
motifs from daily life and schoolbooks. They were attracted 
equally by a bicycle rider and the Prime Minister flying in 
a helicopter, the village goddess with protruding tongue, as 
well as their favourite film stars. The renderings of children 
varied a great deal depending on their faculties. These sketches 
also reflected their social consciousness and the interaction 
with their environment. 
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My intention in teaching visual art in school was to 
integratc it with the other subject areas, a child is expected 
to learn, and not as an independent compartmentalised subject. 
This method yielded a lot of benefits. While making a picture, 
a student used to learn not only about the picture he was 
drawing but several other facts and incidents connected with 
that picture and the entire cultural context. ‘Art’ in school 
therefore was a part of the total learning system to provide 
an acsthetic orientation to the child, whether it was 
mathematics or science, geography or literature. The Kendriya 
Vidyalayas project multilingual and multicultural content, 
since students are drawn from all over the country. 


Once, while discussing with students, the composition 
of a winter night, a number of possibilities came up. Since 
the students had come from various socio-economic 
backgrounds, they had different notions of a winter night. 
Some suggested a winter night in a sleepy tiny village around 
an open firc. Others imagined the winter night inside a house 
near the fireplace in the company of family members. A 
group of other students went for a more sophisticated 
environment and visualised the winter night warmed by an 
electric heater. When the pictures were drawn there were a 
number of innovative depictions from different socio-cultural 
settings. 


Observations 


Most of our art teacher friends in Orissa are not sensitive 
to the immense possibilities, teaching of art commands. 
They try to segregate art from other teaching disciplines in 
school as well as environmental studies. This has resulted in 
narrowing the scope of art to mere blackboard drawing. In 
the primary level since it is not normally possible to appoint 
art teachers, the responsibility of teaching of art is generally 
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given to any subject teacher, preferably the class tcacher. In 
certain schools, misgivings persist among teachers as to 
which subject area is greater whether the arts or the sciences? 
The art teachers should be able to convince such teachers the 
scientific temper of the creative arts and try to place art in the 
context of science. A large number of Headmasters are of the 
opinion that art is only blackboard drawing and learning of 
art docs not help the growth of understanding of a student. 
The idea of fetching good marks in the examinations occupies 
their minds as well as of students. “The few who go through 
the ladder of competition undoubtedly ‘achieve’, but in the 
process they are uprooted and certainly unaligned with the 
very ground from which they were nurtured. The large number 
acquires minimal skills of literacy and bookish knowledge. 
Their harmonious world of work, function and ideation and 
faith is dead, and the new world is powerless to be born.” ™ 


Module IV: Art in Education 


Using works of art 


Evidence of the work of artists, craftsmen and designers, 
whether in original form or in reproduction can provide 
children with very real support to their own studio work. It 
should be part of every art teacher’s armory to use that mass 
of cvidence that exists in the world of art to help children 
clue into the various ways that the familiar problems of 
representing and making having been dealt with in 
contemporary art and in that of the past. 


George Braque is reputed to have said, “All art springs 
from nature and from art.” We can rightly ask the children 
to seek for their inspiration and information within the natural 
and manmade world that surrounds us; we can also ensure 
that in the pursuit of the world of experience they refer to 
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and use that quality and range of sccing that is so evident in 
the work of other artists. 


The use of works of art to generate discussion and 
appraisal with children, and to feed their own knowledge of 
ways of seeing and making, has much more meaning for 
them than the traditional and conventional notion of teaching 
‘art history’. Many art tcachers have consciously rejected the 
use of works of art with children simply because of their own 
experiences of being taught the history of art through a 
sequential and fact collecting routine! 


The simplest way of engaging children in some kind of 
appraisal is to give them a selection of prints or reproductions, 
to ask them to select the one painting they particularly like 
and to explain and extend upon their choice. An art teacher 
has to remember that ‘liking’ a picture can be as decisive as 
‘disliking? it, and that you will need to pursue the question 
of like and dislike vigorously by, for example asking them 
to distinguish between their liking tor the content (what 
story the painting tells) and their liking for the way the artist 
has used the elements of visual form to put the image together. 


In the previous module (Module III: Teaching strategies 
and resources) it has been pointed that to engage the children 
in the preliminary discussion amongst themselves and in 
small groups before trying to generate class discussion about 
a painting or a group of paintings is always productive. One 
method is to divide the class into groups and to give each 
group of same sct of postcard reproductions of paintings, 
asking cach group to determine democratically their orders 
of preference. Then the art teacher has to compare the findings 
of each group and the qualitics they find in the most popular 
WOrk. 
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The use of description to generate children’s response 
to a work of art needs to take into account the stage the 
children are at in their own image-making. For younger 
children, simple objective description of content is frequently 
enough to arousc their interest. Older children need more 
than objcctive description to maintain their interest, as they 
are often as much concerned with what the painting means 
as with what it appears to describe. They respond well to 
works that have layers of meaning (which goes some way to 
explain thcir interest in surrealism and fantasy), because 
they have begun to realize in their own response to images 
that images have meanings over and above their appearances. 


It is natural for many children to want to draw their 
favourite paintings in support of their comments and written 
descriptions. For many, the drawing or copying of a painting 
is a genuine form of appraisal and may give them 
understanding of the work, which would be difficult to achieve 
through the more formal means of language. 


(This module is adopted from, The Art Teacher's 
Handbook by Robert Clement.)® 


Using the Works of Art in a Museum 


In Orissa, the museums are fossilised institutions with 
dead objects. The museums do not have extension 
programmes for children, thereby depriving children of the 
context with country’s cultural heritage. The school textbooks 
do not mention the unique stone sculptures, illustrated palm 
leaf manuscripts and other artefacts displayed in the museum. 
Bringing out picturc cards and posters of antiquities preserved 
in the museums and adopting schools for extension 
programmes will undoubtedly open up new avenues of 
learning facilities. Visits of children to the museum galleries 
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in the context of learning could introduce and induct them 
into the visual culture and give them a new language. In 
western countries the relation between the museum and the 
school is a reality and the teachers are trained in advance to 
guide children through the galleries and conduct classes 
inside the museums. I have personal experience of watching 
Swiss children using the Indian sections in the Museum 
Rietberg, at Zurich. 


The reproduction available in central Lalit Kala 
Akademi’s regional centre at Bhubaneswar could be used as 
visual properties in implementing this module to teach art in 
Orissan schools. The Centre for Cultural Resources and 
Training, New Delhi has developed a number of printed 
materials on art and culture ranging from visual art to 
performing arts to monuments and handicrafts. These are 
extremely helpful for art teaching in schools. The centre also 
provides a cultural kit to teachers who undergo Teachers’ 
Orientation Programme. But the teachers after they return 
from training to their schools do not use these kits. 


Module V: Distant Education in Learning of Visual Art 


In spite of several publications, exhibitions, art 
workshops and seminars, the contemporary art could not 
reach the grassroot level and remained alien to the common 
man. Along with this the modern sensibilities related to art 
and culture largely remained unknown to the people on the 
streets who considered art as an elitist affair. Therefore to 
popularise contemporary art and to take it to the people, I 
had designed a “Distant Education in Learning of Visual 
Art” programme in the Central Lalit Kala Akademi in 
collaboration with the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University. The Indira Gandhi National Open University has 
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designed several courses including tourism and home science, 
which have been successfully implemented throughout the 
country. 


Basing on this premise and after consultation with the 
then Vice Chancellor Prof. Tekewal and Dean of Social 
Sciences, Prof. Pandav Nayak, it was decided to design the 
contents and implement the coursc. As per arrangement the 
Lalit Kala Akademi would contribute the visual art content 
to the course and the University would be responsible for its 
dissemination through its vast TV nctwork and counselling 
centres. We were extremely hopeful of the outcome. 


Several mectings were held with renowned professors 
of art {rom various universities and faculty members of the 
Open University. The course contents and the methodology 
of implementation were decided. The finance commitment 
on the part of the Lalit Kala Akademi was to the tune of 
rupees ten lakhs to be contributed in two phases. The Akademi 
normally had an annual budget of about three crores and its 
annual contribution of rupees five lakhs was not a big amount. 
But the Department of Culture, Government of India didn’t 
agree to {inance this project and therefore the programme 
had to be dropped. 


It is really a very sad affair that the Government of 
India failed to realise the importance of such a novel and 
substantial project aimed at sensitising and educating the 
common mass in Our country. We normally think, that money 
is readily available to such projects at the national level, but 
the importance given to visual art and culture even at the 
national level is negligiblc. The state Lalit Kala Akademi 
may think of the possibility of implementing such a project 
through local TV and SITE, which I am sure will bring 
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immense benefit to the common man in understanding our 
art and the cultural heritage. 


This distant learning programme was based on the model 
of Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE) with 
a different thrust and intent. Now a number of programmes 
are available in the multimedia package like SITE, INSAT, 
RPP (Radio Pilot Project) and LPT etc. At the school level, 
wide scale application of audio, radio and low cost aids, and 
experiments need to be undertaken for meaningful transaction 
of curriculum. 


Module VI: Contemporary Art Awareness Programme 
(CAAP) 


The Central Lalit Kala Akadem:i largely because of my 
initiative had for the first time instituted a committee on art 
education although earlier it had organised one or two 
seminars on art education. But the suggestions made in the 
seminars could not be made operative because the so called 
eminent artists thought that it is beyond the dignity of the 
Central Lalit Kala Akademi to conduct programmes in schools 
initially becausc it was the National Academy tor Art and 
they did not like the idea of conducting competitions or on 
the spot painting events in schools. 


To enlarge the scope of dissemination of art, the 
Akademi agreed to my proposal to design a contemporary 
art awareness programme as a pilot project to be implemented 
in five Delhi schools to begin with and latcr in about hundred 
schools all over the country depending on the budget 
allocation. The Akademi prepared a kit consisting of selected 
transparencies on art, monographs on artists, films on art and 
artists, and reproductions of works of art available in the 
archives of the Akademi. It also prepared a small monograph 
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on the history of art, which could be told in a story format 
to the children. The kit also had drawing papers, colours and 
graphic materials and implements for demonstration purpose. 
The programme was dcsigned for a five-day session in a 
school under the leadership of a creative artist/retired professor 
of art as resource person. The consents of Principals/ 
Headmasters were obtained and they were quite enthusiastic 
about this programme. 


This programme could be implemented only in one or 
two schools in Delhi and the idea of implementing this in 
hundred schools remained a distant dream because the 
Government of India refused to sanction money and this had 
to be dropped. 


During my tenure as Secretary of the Akademi, I invited 
school children from Delhi schools to visit national and 
other important exhibitions at Rabindra Bhavan galleries 
and ensured that their visits be guided by eminent artists/ art 
teachers. I remember I had personally along with children 
made the gallery visits educative and fruitful. In this 
programme the Centre or Cultural Resources and Training 
lend their school buses as a gesture of their collaboration. 


Module VII: Know your Heritage - reading Material 


“Know your Heritage” basically is a publication 
programme. Realising the dearth of publication materials on 
art specially written {for children and the common man, Dr. 
Kapila Vatsyayan, an eminent art historian and cultural 
educator of this country and the Academic Director of Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for the Arts proposed to the Akademi 
to bring out a series of books in local languages on the art 
heritage of the country. She had in mind that these books 
will have a different thrust not toeing the lines of historical 
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structure but with an innovative thematic approach with lots 
of visual materials. It was decided that first set of publications 
will be in Oriya, Bengali, Telugu and Tamil languages on 
the themes of the sun, water, trees, lotus and deer. There was 
a committee of three renowned persons including Sri Haku 
Shah and Prof. R.C. Sharma to guide the writers. Research 
assistance was appointed by the Akademi to collect materials. 


It was decided that in the initial stage the Akademi 
would put in its contribution of rupees ten lakhs and the 
Indira Gandhi Centre would have the same amount as their 
contribution. I was confident that such an ambitious 
publication programme had never been thought of in this 
country with such eminent and imaginative people at the 
designing and implementing stage. But most unfortunately 
again due to the non-cooperation of the Department of 
Culture, Government of India, this publication programme 
had to be dropped. 


In our country, publication of books, monographs, art 
reproductions, cards on art and culture for children are rare. 
The few available in the market lack innovation and appeal. 
These fail to sensitise the learners. We have never thought of 
using Orissan traditional art motifs in the modern context. 
Designing of children books need careful planning and 
execution. I would therefore suggest that the state Akademi 
should take up designing of at least five books to begin with 
on the contemporary artists of Orissa. Initially the books 
may cover artists like Gopal Charan Kanungo, Sarat Chandra 
Debo, Muralidhar Tali, Bipin Bihari Choudhury and 
Bimbadhar Verma. These books will be addressed exclusively 
to children. The Department of Education could be a partner 
in this programme. 
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UNICEF with huge aids is bringing out books on 
different developmental programmes. I have the information 
that they arc spending a few crores in Orissa. I wonder 
whether we could be able to take a small slice out of this and 
use it for “Know your Heritage” programme. 


Module VIII: Workshops as Alternative to Art 
Competitions 


Psychologists and art educationists denounce art 
competitions among school children and awarding of prizes 
to the selected best works judged by an adult jury. This is 
primarily becausc a creative work of art cannot be put to 
judgement. Moreover children from different socio-cultural 
backgrounds and with different mind sets are not expected to 
respond in a manner to be later judged and appreciated by a 
group of adults with pre conceived notions. Since judging 
has to be always objective, it hurts the creative spirits of the 
young artists. Experience shows that the parents take material 
benefit out of these competitions to project their sons and 
daughters as promising young artists, which proves 
detrimental to the creative disposition of the child. It is again 
the parents who dissuade their children not to take up visual 
art seriously as a future career. In selection of the careers of 
their children they are normally guided by job prospects. 


Because of this, the Sunanda Pathy Foundation with 
which I am also associated stopped conducting art 
competitions among children. Instead, the Foundation has 
designed a workshop modulc to be implemented in village 
schools. The first workshop was conducted in the 
Sisupalagada, a village in the vicinity of Bhubaneswar in 
1997. The workshop lasted for a day starting from nine in the 
morning till six in the evening. The resource persons were 
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Prof. Rajendra Prasad Das, an eminent archaeologist and 
writer, his wife Soudamini Das, a folk painter and writer, 
Asim Basu, a popular artist, theatre personality, and writer, 
Chandrasckhar Rao, painter and handicraft designer, 
Ramahari Jena, painter and printmaker, Jagannath Panda, 
sculptor and Dinanath Pathy. The group landed up in the 
village and started contacts with villagers and teachers of the 
local school. With the consent of a house owner they cleaned 
the wall of the house, plastered it with the cowdung and 
started painting a mural. Slowly a group of children and 
adult gathered around and took interest in the activity. At 
another location Ramahari Jena organised a group of young 
children and with their help made prints on paper and cloth. 
The children gradually showed interest and brought pieces 
of cloth from their homes to print in this workshop. The 
news spread to the school and the children slowly started 
filtcring in followed by the class teachers. At another locatiom 
Jagannath Panda built up a mud mural with collaging of 
mirror pieces and cowries. This also attracted groups of 
children who assisted Jagannath Panda in his mural. Rajendra 
Prasad Das and Asim Basu did the talking and explained the 
significance of this workshop. Asim Basu had a few 
enthusiastic theatre boys and Rajendra Prasad Das had a 
number of students in this village. This helped us to establish 
the relation. At the wall mural site, the college going girls 
took initiative to join the group. Soudamini Das could collect 
a large following of elderly ladies who joined her to draw 
Jjhotis on the floor. Chandrasekhar Rao was helped by another 
group of college girls who said they also knew how to draw 
jhotis. That was the occasion for them to draw. 


Towards the evening it was almost the whole village at 
the workshop site interacting with the resource persons of 
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the group. The villagers said this was a unique expenence 
for them in the village and as an event this would have a 
lasting impression because they had not known a workshop 
of this kind ever conducted in their village. 


The school teachers who were initially reluctant to let 
their children go, at the end could derive maximum benefit 
as the children returned home with beaming faces. They 
invited the group to the school for another workshop some 
other day. 


Another Experiment 


D.N. Rao with the assistance of his students conducted 
a number of workshops among children and women in 
Saura arca. Ministry of Human Resources Development, 
Government of India, had sponsored this workshop 
programme. I functioned as the coordinator of this 
programme. The idea of this workshop stemmed from the 
research project on Sauras conducted by the Crafts Council 
of Orissa in which both D.N. Rao and I were involved. 


The basic intention was to create awareness among the 
Saura children about their own artistic tradition, which is on 
the verge of dying out because of urbanisation and change of 
religious practices. The Saura art traditions are quite primitive 
and the state Lalit Kala Akademi has also done a publication 
and a film on the Saura art. 


We visited different villages and invited children to 
their community houses or underneath a trce to gather. We 
supplicd them papers, pencils, sketchbooks, and sketch pens. 
The children collected red ochre from the locality and lime/ 
rice paste and charcoal from their houses for painting. The 
initial reluctance of the children slowly melted away when 
we showed our book The Painted Icons?° where their parents 
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are figured as painters. With more and more children joining, 
the small group initially collected for the .workshop turned 
out to be community participation. We repeated this 
experience in about thirty villages in this area. There is a 
proposal to cover about hundred villages in Ganjam, Gajapati, 
Jayapur and Koraput districts. 


I would therefore venture to recommend workshop 
module as a positive alternative for art activity in village 
schools and would urge the Lalit Kala Akademi to take up 
workshop/child art participation programmes to spread art to 
villages and to revive the forgotten heritage. 


Saura drawing created by children 
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Eminent painter Anand Dev among children busy with their painting in 
Kala Mela, Bangalore 
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A children’s performance organised by Sunanda Pathy Foundation at 
Rashtriya Lalit Kala Kendra, Bhubaneswar. 


ti. , 
<¢ 


A colour sketch by Sunanda 
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Child art in the collection of Sunanda Pathy Foundation, Bhubaneswar 
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hb a Br mB 
Child art in collection of Sumanda Pathy Foundation, 
Bhubaneswar 
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Artabandhu Rout, Bronze sculpture of poet and reformer Dalpatram 
installed in Ahmedabad (executed in collaboration with Ratilal 
Kansodaria) 
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B. Hrusikesh. Growth, Pen and ink drawing 
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